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READY DECEMBER io. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAPPAIGNS 
By Richard Harding Davis. 


With 117 illustrations from photographs and drawings by eye-witnesses, and with 4 maps. Crown Svo, pp. 364, 81.50 





The remarkable graphic and gee oy quality in Mr. Davis's narrative of the principal events in the recent war in Cuba and Porto Rico give 
book a unique distinction. The fact that he was an eye-witness of the battles which he describes so vividly makes his record of the campaign as valual|: 
historically as it is entertaining in a personal and pictorial way. 


“Mr. Davis's articles on the war have been characterized by directness and high intelligence.”— New York Times 


OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


By John R. Spears. 
With 125 illustrations from photographs, and with charts and diagrams. 12mo, pp. 432. €2.00, 
Mr. Spears’s book tells the story in detail and with great spirit of the naval battles, beginning with Manila Bay and ending with the destruction of 


Cervera’s fleet, his narrative presenting a complete and vivid record of the splendid deeds of the American navy in our war with Spain. The sf 
to stir the blood of every patriot. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA. 


A BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
By William J. Clark. 


With 8 maps, 7 plans of cities and 40 full-page illustrations, and a Commercial Directory of the Island of Cuba. Large Svo, $4.0). 


“* Commercial Cuba,’ by William J. Clark, which the Scribners have just published, is a thoroughly good and useful book. We should not know where to find with 
another pair of covers so much and so carefully sifted information bearing on this subject. With the necessary warnings against pinning too implicit faith to statietics 
drawn from Spanish sources, which notoriously make of statistics one of the most inexact of sciences, the tables of debt and revenue and trade and production whieh Mr 
Clark has compiled may be studied with real profit. His painstaking account of the railway and telegraph systems; of highways and harbors; of rivers and water supplies 
and lighthouses; of sugar and tobacco-growing; and his detailed description of each province and of every city of any size, together with a “ business directory " for the 
whole island make his book one of great value for reference as well as for practical guidance. In the present sftuation of Cuban affairs it should command a wide eale. It» 
accuracy is certainly of a high order.”—New York Post. 


MR. GLADSTONE RED ROCK 


A Monograph. By Sir Epwarp W. Hamitton, K.C B. 12mo, $1 25. | A Chronicle of Reconstruction. By THomas NeLson Pace. Llus 
ted 7 y ’ i . 
“ An excellent piece of work ; even Mr. Morley himself is searcely likely to make tra by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50 
us better acquainted.”—London Spectator. “The foremost place among American novels of the year must be given to Mr 


Page’s ‘ Red Rock. The Outlook 
THE WORKERS—THE WEST THE COLUMN AND THE ARCH 

By Water A. Wyckorr. Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. /2mo, $1.50. | Essays on Architectural History. By W. P. P. Lonorettow. I 

__ “No one interested in the problems of humanity can afford to leave it unread.” lustrated. 12mo, €2.00. 

Brooklyn Eagle. ‘ oh ve op eh Mr on architectural topies are marked by 
iliarity wit 8 ject, ‘curacy of thought and ement, and a clarit 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, ZEEE Mhesaneckitiers. 
Artist, Thinker, and [lan of Science. 


GAINSBOROUGH 
By EvGkne Mintz With 20 photogravures, 24 colored plates, and ° ei . 
200 text-illustrations. aay Ange English Art a WALTER ARMSTRONG. W ith 2 
ull page photogravures, and other illustrations. Folio $25 06 
_ This beautifully illustrated volume is the first biography of the great ar “The Lert are #0 neta that to own the so for them s ve would 
tist which deals with all sides of his varied temperament. an altogether fortunate chance for the lover of art.”— Commercial Adrertiser, 





Lhe most original juvenile book of the year. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


By Ernest Seton Thompson. 
With 200 illustrations by the author. Square 13mo, #2.00. 


“ Undoubtedly the most unusual and attractive volume for younger readers which has come to us this year.”—Review of Review 


* The ‘Jungle Book,’ though unique in standpoint and more fascinating on ac- “There is nothing in modern story-telling which equals the tale of the capture of 
count of ite fancifdl character, is not more sympathetic in tone; and not more mag- | the pacing mustang. +. aye animal life and character, Mr Thompe n 
| has probably no peer in this country, and this delightful volume shows us that his per 


netic in appeal.”— Chicago Times- Herald is as mighty as his marvellous brush.”— New York Matl and Express 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4 00. 

The date when the subseription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to ** Publisher of 
the Nation,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch, 


Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or | 


top of column, 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; 
page, $tt. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
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Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P. M, 
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Educational. 


MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

4 VGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY | 

sia Bebool for girls, —Sé6th year will begin : ’eeondl 
28, 1898 Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal 

Mi ss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Associate Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. (. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





" Massac BUSETTS, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
ae CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


ect School for Girls and Young Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 


i LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. KELLy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes oy { foun poys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8 





New HaMpsurre, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies. Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 
New York, Utica. 
ny RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
‘£ school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


[{ RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL’ S 
“BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 3. Students prepared for ’ college. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. peal 
application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction {n drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting and decorative design, and also in oxic ana- 
tomy and Rorspective, Principal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
son, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint- 
ing), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the — For circulars giving 
detalle information addr 

MISS ELIZABETH 1 LOMBARD. Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


‘CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten. Combines home life with careful individual 


training. 
_& M. USE, M.A., , Principal, Cornwall, _N. % f48 











Teachers, etc. 


fr OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 


| to less than one year by private peryen, 


IME | 
© TROSTRIOES os cr cccrsccccieicges . 5 per cent, | 
y sag ; : ioe vhoeneacsie ee ” 
is ” bsebednetecessciccnncae: NERS Le O 
26 se Seacegsdeceveneeressosecedess 15 pid 
nO - , »teveedeneassauhas eae * 
oz ” Jénaabase ovedpoussaeseqne ae ” 
AMOUNT 
$100 within a year pccncccorceisstece BO. ae eee 
250 pes - ‘ sacevecsesencs® Ba 
600 ad ‘ svavisensbien sey 15 " 
750 se - bodéndseeece ae sad 
1,000 e ot / rere ps 
1,600 sa ” cucéwaveuas ee " 
2,000 “ - , BaN - 


The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as the advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opera, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 


London agent for advertisemente, H. A. Delille, | 


Langham Hote! 


Pamphiet free. 
Belleville, Il. 





Car. 8 Gh cS W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
, ee: 48 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with c omipetent teachers, Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. Frencu, Manager. 


Ste RMERHORN’'S TEACHERS’ 
tENCY. Oldest and best zeae & the U. 8. 
| “Bateblished 1855, SF, 14th 8t,, N. ¥. 


| School Agencies. 


Pe ‘HE Ea dnd TEACHERS’ ACE: tess S. 
RETT O. Fisk & Co., Propriet 

| Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 ath § St., Washington. 

toe Fifth Ave, he York. 414 Cent. Bdg., Mini a. 

730Coo , Denver. 525 Stime’n ngeles 

878 Wa Ay 7A — 825 M’ket St. ‘Scns cae. 





THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. 
ferences. Illustrated ree on application. 
CaRL er Proprietor. 


Best re- 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their bane Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restri highest re- 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Loos! HAVEN, Pa. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Cable Transfers of a peney on Europe, 
OF Australia and South Africa; also make 
qeeeeeens F~' ; one Commercial - 
vellers’ , available in all parte 

CREDIT. of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


Merino CATALOGUE, pronounced to 

be the most original arid interesting list issued. 

es, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 

P Porkesite and Title- , post free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first’ purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, St. 
James, London, S. W. 





Choice English and French Books. 
C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut St., Philada, Pa. 
has always on hand a large collection of Choice 
and Rare English and French books, including 
Cruikshankiana, First —— of Pickens Thack- 
eray, Leigh Hunt, etc. t Editions of 


Standard Authors. Ghotecely. *nastrated Works, 
The greater part of the collection are 


in fine bindings. 
Monthly Select Lists sent to any address on application 


F, W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 

{mporters of Fore mts for the leading 
Paris Publishers; rien chaita's pation Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 

Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 


in Pronunciation and Essentials of Gramens 
: “A well-m: » oories. Teach- 


From Education, Boston: 
ers will find the three books helpful = interesting. 4 
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Little, Brown & Co.'s 


New Publications. 


The Story of Gésta Berling. 


Translated from the Swedish of SELMA 
LAGERLOF, by PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


“There is hardly a page that does not glow with 
strange beauty, so that the book exerts an unbroken 
charm from its beginning to its end.”-- The Bookman. 


Modern Political Institu- 
tions. 


By SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“The most important recent work on polities and 
political institutions.”— The Independent. 





Organic Evolution Cross- 
Examined; 


Or, Some Suggestions on the Great Secret 
of Biology. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
author of ‘‘The Reign of Law,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Major Tactics of Chess. 


By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG, author of ‘“‘The 
rand Tactics of Chess,’ “The Minor 
Tactics of Chess,’ etc. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.50. 


Chafing Dish Possibilities, 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, Principal 
of the Boston Cooking School, and author 


of “The Boston Cooking-School Cook 


Book.”’ 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 


From Day to Day. 


Passages from the Bible in English, French, 
German, and Italian. By THEODORA W. 
WoOoLsEY. I16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


New Edition, with a series of charming 
frontispieces by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 12 


vols., 16mo, cloth, extra gilt top, 75 cents 


per volume. 


Francis Parkman’s Works. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


Printed from entirely new plates, in clear 


and beautiful type, upon a choice laid 
paper. Illustrated with twenty-four photo- 
gravure plates executed by Goupil from 
historical portraits, and from original 
drawings and paintings by Howard Pyle, 
De Cost Smith, Thure de Thulstrup, Frede- 
ric Remington, Orson Lowell, Adrien 
Moreau, and other artists. Twelve volumes, 


medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $2.00 per 


volume. 


NEARLY READY. 
Exotics and Retrospectives. 
By Larcarpo Hearn. 16mo. $2.00. 
Creation Myths of Primitive Ame- 


rica. 


In relation to the mengigus History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. By Jeremian CurTIN. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Man Without a Country and 
Other Stories. 
The first volume of a New Library Edition of the 





Works of Epwarp Everett Have, to comprise | 


10 volumes. 12mo. Price $1.50 per volume 


LITTLE. BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


254 Washington St., Boston, 


The Nation. il 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO.’S 
NEW _ BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. Part I. Seulpture. Part Il. Painting. Part II! 
Architecture. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 2 Plates. Large Swo, 554 
pages, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $5.00. Just ready. 


This book completes the record of Italian Art, bodging 
period, so called, and the present time. It is particularly full on the subje« f contemporary 
artists. Through his personal acquaintance with the leading Italian painters ar ilptors and 
with Italian authorities on modern art, the author has been able to give his work great accuracy 
and completeness. The illustrations include reproductions of the best work of Che lead artists 


FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN HOMES. 


By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, pp 330, $2.00 


*,* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest and the Fimpe 
Napoleon III. The book is full of stories and anecdotes; those of Marie Antoinette in the Tern; 
and the Retreat from Moscow, were told by eye-witnesses to the writer. It also brings the reac 
into familiar intercourse with Alexis de Toequeville, Montalembert, and other well-known Frene! 
literary men of that age, and concludes with a vivid description of the naval fleht between the 


* Alabama ™ and “ Kearsarge.” 


PITT: Some Chapters of His Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. Epwarp Greson, Lord Asnsourne, Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
With 11 Portraits. Svo, $6.00. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: 


Being a Sequel to “ Pickle the Spy.” By ANDREW LanG. With Photogravure Por 
traits. 8vo, $5.00. 


A NEW STORY BY VR. HAGGARD 
DOCTOR THERNE. 


A Story, by H. Rip—ER HaGGarp, author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” “ The Wizard,” 
‘*Montezuma’s Daughter,” etc., ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE MR. LANG'S 1898 BOUK 
SEASIDE. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Illustrated in Col or by FLORENCE K. Up- ENTERTAINMENTS 
- TON. With Words by BertHa UPTON. 
With numerous full-page plates and illus. | Selected and edited by ANDREW Lanu. 
trations in the text. Oblong, 4to, boards, With numerous illustrations by H. J 
#200. (Uniform with ‘*Adventures of Ford. Crown 8v0, cloth, ornamental, gilt 
Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg."’) edges, #2 00. ( Uniform with ** The Blue 
Fairy Book,”’ ete.) 
By the same author. 
THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. : a 
By FLorence K. Upton. With Words by FURTHER DOINGS 


BerTHA Upton. Oblong, 4tuw, boards, | Of the Three Bold Babes. A Story iu 
$2 00. Picturer. By S. Rosamonp PRAkGER. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. With 24 colored plates and 24 outline pic- 


tures. Oblong, 4to, boards, 8! ). 

Being Historical Stories Collected out of Eng 
lish Romantic Literature, in Illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest 


| YULE LOGS 
to Queen Victoria. 


Edited with an Introduction, by GeorGse | A Book of Adventure for Boys. Edited 
LavuRENcE Gomme. With numerous il- by G. A. Henty. With 61 illustrations. 





lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 442 pages, 
top, $2.00. 2 00. 
A list of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co.'s books for Xmas, 1898, printed in color 


will be sent toany address upon request 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ART CENTRES FROM “TRUTH.” 


Three Beautiful Books of Drawings by Noted Artists: 





W. GRANVILLE SMITH, THURE DE THULSTRUP, 
CHARLES HOWARD JOHNSON, and Othe 


rs. 


22 exquisitely colored plates in each volume, Handsomely bound in heavy green boards, white cloth backs, ornamental stamping in red and bronze. Enclosed 


in ornamental boxes. 


ALSO A SPECIAL BOOK OF ARMY AND NAVY PICTURES | 
OF THE LATE WAR, IN SAME STYLE AS ABOVE, ENTITLED \ ° . 


Bound in heavy red boards, white cloth backs; ornamental stamping; printed in colors on handsome paper. 


An Experimental Wooing. , 
By Tom Hay. Something new. A humorous novel, 
original, quaint, and characteristic, A charming love 
story, fulloffun, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 ’ 


The Little Lady, Some Other People , 


and Myself. 
By Tom Hawt \ book of humorous sketches. Illus- | 
trated, Unique cover design in three colors. Rubri- 


cated title-page; deckle edges, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


When Cupid Calls. 


By Tom Hat 
two colors; 


Soclety verse, 
deckle edges, gilt top; iustrated, 


| By MaBeEL CLARE ERVIN, 


oblong, $5.00. 





Two of the most attractive poster covers 
shown in the Fall Books. 


As Told by the Typewriter Girl. 


A collection of delightfully 
humorous stories. Illustrated; rubricated title-page. 
Striking poster cover in red, yellow, and black. 12mo, 
cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


If Tam O’Shanter’d Had a Wheel. 


| By Grace Dcrrre BoyLaN. Verses, sketches, and short 


Artistically printed in 
16mo, | 


cloth, green or white, with red and gold stamping. | 


#150 
Aleck Hormby. 

By CuarLes STeLL, A story of seafaring life and ad- 
venture for boys and girls. Handsome cover design, 
stamped in red, silver, and gold, deckle edges, 12mo, 
#1.00, 


stories of charming variety. Illustrated; rubricated 
title-page. Highly effective poster cover in three co- 
lors. 12mo, cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 





Tennyson’s Men and Women. 


} 
; Gems from Tennyson arranged for every day in the year, 


by Rose Porter. Handsomely bound in red with blue 
and gold stamping, gilt top, deckle edges, 16mo, $1.25. 
Also in white with blue and gold stamping, boxed, 
$1.50. 


14x21 inches, oblong, each, $5.00. 





LEST WE FORGET. 


Enclosed in ornamental box. 12x19 inches: 


Told in the Twilight. 


Stories to Tell to Children. With cover design and full 
page illustrations by BLANCHE McManvs. Handsome- 
ly printed on heavy paper. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 


Treasure Bits from English and French 
Authors. 

Compiled by Rosrk PortER. Daintily bound, with ap- 
propriate stamping; red initials and headings; two 
portraits in each volume. 24mo, 50c.; or the set, 
boxed, $1.00. 


Tent of the Plains. 


By SHANNON Brrou. One of the most unique books of 
verse yet published. Dainty and artistic cover design 
in three colors and gold; gilt top, deckle edges, $1.00. 


Cloud Rifts. 


By GeorGe D. Retcner. Adaily reading-book selected 
from many sources with excellent Judgment. Appro- 
priate cover design; blue, white, and gold stamping; 
gilt top, 12mo, $1.25. 


The three BEST COLLATERAL HELPS to the study of the Lessons foi the first half of 1899. 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


2 vols., cloth, $2.00. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. Revised by Grorar M. Apams, D.D. Volumes now ready: The Gospels and the Acts; Epistles and Revelation; Genesis to Second 


Kings. Cloth, each, $2.00. 


SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F.N. PeLovset, D.D. JOHN (new); also Matthew and Acts of the Apostles. Cloth, 
1.25 


each, $1.25 


The Popular Biblical Library. 


The most interesting and best written books of the kind. Cloth, 12mo, each, $1.00. 


THE HERODS. By Dean FARRAR, 


HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


LEIGHTON PULLAN, D.D. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Roserrt F. Horron, D.D. 


OUR HANDSOME 


The Finest Editions of the Waverley Novels 
Ever Published, 


ANDREW LANG EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 


With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries 
by ANDREW LANG 


rhe {lustrations will consist of One Hundred 
and Thirty Etchings from origin®’ designs b: 
some of the most distinguished artists in the world. 

The paper is a fine English finish, and the printing 
in the Bese. Cloth, gilt spe. Sold in complete sets 
or separate works divided, each volume . 60 

Complete Set, 25 vols ° ‘ ; . 87.50 

ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITION 

SCOTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS 

With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries 
by ANDREW LANG 

This edition will also excel all previous editions 
in points of artistic merit, The illustrations will 
consist of Two Hundred and Fifty Etchings 
printed on Japanese paper 

The volumes are printed on deckle-edge laid 
paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt tops, size tall 
limo, Sold in complete sets or separate works, at, 
pervolume , ‘ ° . . of 

Complete Seta, 48 vola., cloth a . 72.00 
Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition 
r 














of Waverley will be sent postpald on applicatio 
Hudson’ aShnhkapeare 12 vols. gilt tops, ® S.¢ +14 
(eorse Eliot's Works, & vols., gilt tops, 36.00 
ictor Hago'’s Works, 16 vols., git tops, 24.00 
Thackeray's Works, 2 vols., git tops, 80.00 
Dickens s Worka, 8 vols. gilt tops, 45.4 > 
uskiu's Works, 26 vols., gilt tops, 0 
rescott’s orks, 16 vols., gilt tops, 24.00 
Special Catalogue epot, postpe d upon application. 
booksellers, or sent prepaid upon 


For sale oy oF 
€ 


reveipt of pr y the publishers. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 


| 


| 





(New.) 


SEND FOR IT. 


WALTER F. ADENEY, M,A. 
EARLY ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING NATIONS. 


(New.) Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 





pd YOU WIS 


to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 


If so then 


THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 
It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 





highest British and Continental authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 
Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


HE LIVING AG 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 


3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 





present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE 


weekly numbers of 1898, és 





TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. 1st, the 
sued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P.0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 





Dec. 8, 1898] 








The Nation. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS OF| == 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


Invite attention to the following works of sterling value 
and high literary quality included in editions which 
they regard as specially desirable for libraries, namely : 


' HISTOR Y. 


Letters to George 
Washington, 


And Accompanying Papers. 
the Society of Colonial Dames of America. 
Vol. I., 1752-1756. Edited by STANISLAUS 
MURRAY HAMILTON, Editor of the Writ- 
ings of James Monroe. 8vo, $5.00, net. 


This volume contains letters to Washing- | 
letters relating | 


ton when he was Colonel, 
mainly to military matters, including Brad- 
dock’s ill-fated expedition. The letters are 
from Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia Colony, 
from officials under him, and from English 
and American officers in the service. 
turally they are devoted largely to the rais- 
ing and equipping of troops, to commissary 
details, and business matters; but some of 
them have more personal interest and are 
less formal. Most of these letters have never 
before been printed. All of them are care- 
fully annotated; the persons named in them 
are described; and illustrative documents— 
warrants, proclamations, lists of names, etc. 
—are given. The book is of special interest 
to historians and historical students. 


James Breck PERKINS. 
France Under 


Published by | 


Na- | 





the Regency. 


With a Review of the Administration of | 


Louis XIV. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


He is to be praes for having produced a work, 

on a period of French history comparatively ob- 

secure to English readers, of the highest degree of 

readableness, and a every mark of thorough 

reenuen and candid temper.—[The Literary 
orld. 


France Under 
Louis XV. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00. 


This is vatenietly the best English treatment of 
the subject.—[New York Sun. 


For some time it has been recognized by his- 
torians that the French Revolution began at least as 
early as the reign of Louis XIV. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the general public has become so tho- 
roughly convinced of t truth of this statement 
that additional evidence is unwelcome, and for this 
reason, if for no other, it is a pleasure to notice 
the series of books which Mr. Perkins has placed 
before the English reader. In these volumes the 
author has given a clear and carefully arranged 
narrative of French social and political history 
during the century preceding the reign of Louis 
XVI, the successive studies being France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin, France under Louis NIY. 
and the Regency, and finally, in the volumes be- 
fore us, France under Louis XV.—[The Citizen, 
Philadelphia. 


Harotp Murpock. 





The Reconstruction of | 


Europe. 
A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military His- 
tory of Continental Europe. 
to the Fall of the Second French Empire. 


With an Introduction by JoHN Fiske, and | | 


Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


From the Rise | 


An historical work exceedingly interesting in | 


style, and extremely valuable by reason 0 

scope. No romance possesses enythi 

terest of the ny Mes the twenty years covered 

by Mr. Murdock’s k. He has told the story 

bi os Dna oe ed memes of its main lines, and 
ec narrative wer.—(Christian Union, 

New York. ” f 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


its | 
ng like the in- | || 


| 
| 
||} 





Riverside 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. 
Thoroughly revised by the author. Poems 
in 2 volumes, 12mo, $3.00; Prose works in 
6 volumes, 12mo, $9.00. Complete works, 8 
volumes, 12mo, $12.00. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works. A beau- 
tiful and compact edition, with text from 
the latest English edition, revised and re- 
arranged by Mr. BROWNING. Portrait 
and Indexes. 6 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
each $1.50; the set, $9.00. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


His delightful Out-Door Books and Es- 
says on Poets. With engraved title-pages 
and several Portraits. 10 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top; the set, $15.00, net. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Complete Works, comprising his re- 
markable Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 
With two Portraits. 12 vols, each 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.75; the set, 12 vols., $21.00. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Complete Works. With Bibliographical 
Notes by Geo. P. LATHROP, 12 original 
full-page Etchings, 13 vignette Wood- 
cuts, and Portrait. 13 volumes, crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00 each; the set, $26.00. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Complete Works. Including the Break- 
fast-Table Series, Novels, and other prose 
writings, in eleven volumes; Poetical 
Works, in three volumes. With Portraits, 
Notes by Dr. Holmes, etc. 14 volumes, 
crown S8vo, each volume, $1.50; the set, 
$21.00. 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works 
With Notes (many of them by Mr. Long- 
fellow) giving various readings, and Lite- 
rary, Historical, Biographical, and Biblio- 
graphical Information, Indexes, etc., and 
five Portraits. 11 volumes, crown 8vo, 
gilt top, the set, $16.50. Vols. 1, 2. Prose 
Works. Vols. 3-8. Poetical Works. Vols. 
9-11. Translation of Dante. The Same, 
with the Life of Longfellow by his bro- 
ther, SAMUEL LONGFELLOW (3 volumes). 
14 volumes, crown 8vo, $22.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Editions. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Poetical Works. Embracing 
Literary Essays in four volumes, Political 


Addresses 


and Prose 


Essays, Literary and Political 
Poems in four volumes, Latest Literary 
Addresses, The Old English 
With Portraits, Indexes 
12 volumes, crown &vo, gilt top 
cept vols. 11 and 12) $1.50; 
12, each $1.25; 


Essays and 
Dramatists ete 
each (ex- 
and 
12 volumes, $17.50 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Works and 
Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE 


vols. 11 
the set, 


Complete Dramatk Poems 


With 
and Explanatory 


The set, 


Glossarial, Historical, 
Notes. 6 volumes 


gilt top, $10.00 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Complete Poetical Works. Edited 
an Notes, by 
of Eng- 

With a 
Centenary Edi- 
Editions 


crown SvVO, 


crown SvO, 


with 


Introductory Memoir and 
GEORGE E. WoopBERRY, Professor 
lish in Columbia College new 
steel Portrait of Shelley 
tion (uniform with the Riverside 
4 


above described) lumes 


$7.00. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Works. Thoroughly 
ranged. With a Biographical Sketch, and 
notes. With Mrs 
Stowe’s Homes, and other Illustrations on 


edited and rear- 


Portraits, Views of 


engraved Title-pages. 16 vols 
gilt top, handsomely bound 
the set, $24.00. 


ALFRED (LORD) TENNYSON 


Poetical Works. With Portrait. 6 
16mo, $6.00. 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


Complete Works. Carefully edited 
a full Index to each volume, 
tenth Index to the 
whole One volume has a Biographical 
Sketch of Thoreau by Mr. Emerson. Three 
Portraits. 11 volumes (including the vol- 
ume of Letters), 
top, $1.50; the set, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIER. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works 
With Notes by Mr. Whittier, Table of 
First Lines, Chronological List of Poems, 
etc., five Portraits. The 
7 volumes (Poetical Works 4 volumes, 
Prose Works 3 volumes), crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $10.50. 


crown Svo, 


each, $1.50; 


vols 


with 
and in the 


volume a General 


each, crown Svo, gilt 


in box, $16.50. 


ete., and set, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons’ New Books: Clarendon Press. 


PUBLISH ON DECEMBER 8: 


Fantastic Fables. 


By AMBROSE BiERC gk, author of ‘‘In the 
Midst of Life, Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians,’’ ‘‘Can Such Things Be ?’’ 
ete. 12mo. 





“Like the quips of the Court Jester, these fables, 
while fantastic in torm, strike many a strong blow at 
the foibles and vanities of mankind. 


The Seven Voices. 


Poems. By J. Hooker Hamerstry. [)- 
lustrated by Isabelle Morrison Niles. 
8vo, full gilt edges, $1.75. 





Phil-o-rum’s Canoe and 
Madeleine Vercheres. 


Two Poems. By Wiiti1am Henry Drum- 
MOND, authbr of ‘‘The Habitant.’’ 
With five full-page photogravures from 
designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
8vo, 75 cents, 








Tennyson. 


His Homes, His Friends, and His Work, 
By Exvisapera Luraer Cary. With 
18 illustrations in Photogravure and 
some text illustrations. Second im- 
pression, Large 8vo, gilt top (in a 
boa); $3. 75. 





* Here truly is a beautiful book—beautiful as to typo- 
graphy and binding, beautiful as to theme, beautiful in 
the reverence and affection with which that theme has 
been seized upon and elucidated, . Nothing will 
finpress her readers more than the care and inte ‘Ihe nce 
with which Miss Cary has garnered from a rich and 
varied fleld the essentfal and striking incidents in this 
wreat career New York Times 


Money and Bimetallism. 


A Study of the Uses and Operations of 
Money and Credit. With a Critical 
Analysis of the Theories of Bimetalism 
and a Study of Symmetallism and the 
labular Standard of Value. By Henry 
A, Miter. 12mo., 








VOLUME I/. NOW READY. 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS! 


The Encyclopedia of | *Set for sapinushibicsbioni Exami- 





Sport. 


Edited by the Earl] of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. 
With many hundred illustrations in 
the text and with 40 full-page photo- 
gravure plates by eminent artists. 2 
vols., royal 8vo, about 1,200 pages. 
Buckram, each $10.00 net;  three- 
quarters morocco, each $15.00 net ; 
full crushed levant, each $25.00 net. 
This work bas been planned to cover as 

nearly as practicable the whole range of sport- 

ing matters in which English and American 
sportsmen and readers are alike interested. 

The editor has secured contributions from the 

leading authorities on each side of the Atlan- 

tic in the different branches of sport con- 
sidered. 

“The editors seem omniscient; they explore not 
only modern but ancient sport, and every writer 
for the book knows his subject from top to bottom. 
To make this all the more acceptable, beautiful 


presswork is lavished upon the enterprise, and the | 
illustrations are beyond praise for practicality and | 


artistic equality.”—New York Tribune. 


Historic Towns of New 
England. 


Edited by Lyman P. Powk Lt. 
Illustrations. Second 
8vo, gilt top (in a box), $3.50, 


CONTE hg -Portland, by Samuel T. Pickard.- 
Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead. Salem, by George D. 
Latimer. ton, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Edward Everett Hale. — oe, by 
Samuel A. Eliot.—Concord, by iat . Sanborn.— 
Plymouth, by Ellen Watson oe Og 
by Katharine Lee Rasen. _Deerf Id, by George 
Sheldon.—Newport, by Susan Coolidge.—Provi- 
dence, by William B. Weeden.—Hartford, by Mary 

K K. Talcott. New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogs- 
well. 








With 160 


*A volume of charming interest, that will make the 
heart beat high with admiration and pride. . . . J 
very handsomely printed book.” —Chicago Interior. 


On Christmas Day. 


By Even M. H. Gares. Decorations by 
Agnes O, Crane. 8vo, paper, 50 cts. 





Send for a copy of the Holiday Number “ Notes on New Books.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


NOW READY, 
(THE SIDDAL EDITION.) 


Small Svo, with Photogravure 


{ ; Frontispiece, Cloth 
Extra, Gilt Edges. 


rice, Half a Crown, net, 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


A Bonnet Sequence, 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Other volumes are {n preparation, 


ELLIS & ELVEY, Publishers, 
: London, Eng. 


29 New Bond Street, 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 


NOW READ ar 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1898 


With a series of Exquisite Plates, and about 800 Lllus- 
trations from Original Drawings by the First Artiste 
of the Day, and from famous Paintings. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, $5.00, 


*,.* The Two Half-Yearly Volumes for 1897 can 
P also be had. each. 


$3.00 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


impression. | 


Towns, 


| 


nation 1899. 


| *MILTON.-—PARADISE LOST. Books 
I. and II. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes. Book Il. by H, C. BEEcHING, B.A. 











Book IL, by E K Campers B.A. 16mo, 
paper boards. Reduced from 60c. to 40¢. 


THE ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE 
By T, KE. Hoxanp, D.C.L. Eighth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Cloth. Reduced from? 75 to 
$2. 00. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited with Eng- 
lish Notes, etc., by C. A. BucaHEr™M, Hon. 
M.A., Ph.D, F.C.P. 


EGMONT. A Tragedy by Goethe. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth. Reduced from 
v5e. to 50e. 


NATHAN DER WEISE. A _ Dramatic 
Poem by Lassing. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. 12m0, cloth. Reduced from $1.10 
to 50e, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, By 
GRAHAM BaAaLFour, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.90. 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, Bks. 
1-7, according to the Text of Emanuel Hoff- 
mann (Vienna, 1890). Edited, with Iatro- 
duction and Notes, by St. GzorGEe Stock. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2.60 


LEIBNIZ. THE [INADOLOGY, and 
other philosophical writings. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Roperr 
Latta, M.A, D. Pail. (Elia.). Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.10. 


FIRST LESSONS IN MODERN GEOLO- 
GY. By thelate A. H. Greens, M.A.,F.RS. 
Edited by J. F. Brake, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 90 cents. 


For sale by alt Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
. (American Branch) 91 and 93 sth Ave., N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARBONS 


f Architecture, Sculpture, and Paintings of 
” all Zuropean Galeries imported by 


| GEORGE BUSSE, 12 w. 28th St, New York 


ARTISTIC FRAMIN 





_ MPERIAL AMERICA: The Policy ot National 
nsion, By W Levers. The subject trea 

his orically, and the: brew tendency towa steno 

advocated, Facts a de gy The first book ‘on the 

question of the day. Meper | 28 pages. Postpaid, 25 cts. 


Porbes & Co., Publishers, P. 0. 0. Box 464, Chicago. 


Organic Book by Prof. 
Keel chan Go conta: Bow & Farnham, Providence, HL 
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By Dean Farrar 


Great Books 


Fourth Thousand. Illustrated with por 
traits. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
There are certain books that should be made the 


very foundation of a literary training, and some of , 


these Dean Farrar takes and analyzes with con- 
summate skill and insight. He shows the deep 
moral meaning of Dante's ‘‘Divine Comedy,’’ the 
splendid fervor and power of Milton's chaste imagi 
nation, the lofty teaching that may be found in 
Shakespeare's plays, and the simple, but immortal, 
imagery of Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Men I Have Known 


Fifth Thousand. Illustrated with por- 
traits and facsimile letters. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


“In this beautiful volume Dean Farrar is at his 
best.’"—[Church Standard. 


“A rare galaxy of the notabilities of the Victo- 
rian Era.’’—[Review of Reviews. 


“A book to be glad of and to put in a handy 
place.’’—|Pacitie Churchman. 


The Paths of Duty 


(Counsels to young men.) Fifth Thousand. 
12mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents. 


“One of the best books of advice for young men." 
~—-|Congregationalist, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Browning’s 
Complete Works 


Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated 
by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. 
CLARKE. 12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 
inches. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00. 


Limp leather, per set, $15.00. Half calf, | 


per set, $25.00. 


History of the World 


By Vicror DuRvuy. Revised and con- 
tinued by Prof. E. A. GROSVENOR. 12mo, 
25 colored maps, $2.00. 


Manual of the History 
of French Literature 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Authorized 
Translation. 12mo, portraits, cloth, $2.00. 





IN PRESS. 
The Land of the Pigmies 


By Captain Guy BurRROows. Dedicated by 
permission to His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians. With introduction by HENRY M. 
STANLEY. 8vo, 200 illustrations, $3.00. 


Newman Hall 


An autobiography, with a portrait and view 
of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road. 8vo, $3.00. 





For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston. 


The Nation. 





THREE REMARKABLE BOOKS 





The Spectator says: 


‘‘ The book is a 
masterpiece. He 
writes an English which i 
always alive and alert. He 
fits a vivid experience with 
a vivid phrase, and his 
quick talent permits him 
to realize for his readers 
the magnificent panorama 
which fate has driven be- 
fore his eyes. . . . The 
description of the battle of 
Omdurman reaches, we do 
do not hesitate to say, the 
high-water mark of 
literature.’’ 








With Kitchener to Khartum 


An Account of the British Campaign in the Soudan 
By G. W. STEEVENS 


8vo, cloth. With Maps. Price 1.5 


Mr. Steevens is the celebrated correspondent of 
Daily Mai/, in London, and was with the Sirdar dur 
ing his entire campaign against the Mahdi. His nar 
rative is a wonderful contribution to the |iteratur 
of battle and adventure. ‘Fhe book has already gone 
into its eighth large edition in England. 

















** Huguenot.”’ 





The Dreyfus Case 
The First Complete English Narrative of the Aftair 
By F. C. CONYBEARE lis Chie. Mente Oa 


12mo, Cloth, $1. 


dereau The Court 

With Portraits of the Principal Characters Martial The Vehmge 
richt Picquart's Discovery 
A remarkable resume of this cause celebre. Forye the War 
The author is none other than the son-in-law of Max O th ’ Machi — 
° } against kcquart ster- 

Muller, and through this connection has been able tof Jey pas du Clam. 

, 147% ana ity au sary 
give with authoritativeness the views of the leading Freason—-The Zele Teal 
German statesmen on the case. He has also written Confession—-Final De 
valuable and exhaustive papers on the subject in the velopments Summary. 


leading British reviews, 





Partial Contents: 


he Genesis of the Drey 


so. Nearly Ready Mercenary The Bor- 











over the pseudonym 














The Chronicle says: 


**A vivid, enthrall- 
ing, absorbing, love- 
story, full of movement 
and life and vigor. Its 
open-air freshness, its thrill- 
ing interest, and its intense 
and noble passion will make 
it one of the most eagerly 
read novels of recent years. 
It will be read with deli ht 
by multitudes. Sinfi is the 
finest heroine in re- 
cent fiction. 

















Aylwin 
By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
In One Vol., 12mo, Cloth. Price, <1.5 


This book has been written for many years, but for 
personal reasons has heretotore remained unpublished. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton was an intimate fri.nd of ‘Tenny- 
son, Browning, Morris, and Meredith, and the house- 
mate of Rossetti and Swinburne. Several ot these no- 
table men figure unacr a thin disguise in his book, 
which he has been unwilling to publish during their 
lifetime. Its appearance, which has at last taken place, 
cannot but be considered a notable literary event. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers, New York 








THE OXFORD MAPS. | tHE NEW and WONDERFUL 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
‘ Paul ZEISS 


Palestine, Egypt, Western Asia, St. 
Travels, covering all Biblical Geography. 


FIELD-GLASSES 


Adapted to the latest discoveries, and accepted autho 
rity among students. Address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Illustrated in Color. 





Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 


Introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. 
tions and 60 pen drawings 
Thomson 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The Last of the Mohicans. 


By J. 
‘The Leather-Stocking Tales,” etc. 
With 26 illustrations in colors by H. 
M. Brock. 
Each Cr. 8vo, Two Vols., Cloth, $3. 


Jane Austen's Novels. 


Illustrated pene E. and H. M. 
Brock. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
MANSFIELD PARK, EMMA,PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE, each 2 Vols.; 
NORTHANGER ABBEY; PER- 
SUASION, 


With 40 colored illustra- | 
by Hugh | 


| The Editor-in-Chief is 
The Associate Editor 
(names which of themselves indicate its standing), invited | 


FreNIMORE CoopER, author of | 


| 
| 


Cloth, per Set, $10.00. | 


The lngoldsby Legends; 


OR, MIRTH AND MARVEL. By 
THOMAS INGOLDsBY, Esquire. — Illus- 
trated by ARTHUR Racknam. With 
a dozen or more full-page illustra- 
tions in color and numerous draw- 
ings in the text, 

Cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


NEW 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


VAN DYKF 
The Gospel for 
ai Age of Doubt. 
ty the Rev, Henry Van Dyker. Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, 1896. 6th 
and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 








CONP 
: Paul : 


The Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher. 


By Ornette Cong, D.D., 





author of 
“Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity,” ete. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. 
PIKE 


The Divine Drama 
The Manifestation of God in the Uni- 
verse. 
By GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE. 
Cloth, 1amo, $1.50. 


‘A book of marked originality and 
merit,”’-—Outlook, 


BAYLISS 


Rex Reguw 


A Painter's Study of the Likeness of 
Christ from the time of the Apostles 
tothe Present Day. By Sir Wyke 
BAayLisa, Pres, of Ron Society of 
British Artists, author of ‘The W 
ness of Art,’ ete, Fully illustrated. 

Cloth, gilt top, 1amo,$2.00. 


MOULTON 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 


Kooks from the Sacred Scriptures pre- 
sented in Modern Literary Form by 
Dr. Ricuarp G, Movuvror, University 
of Chicago 

Complete sets. Cloth, $10.00. 
The Text is that of the Revised Ver- 
sion, the volumes are pocket size 
but printed in unusually clear type, 
of good size, attractively bound. 


Send for a descriptive circular, 


The Macmillan Company's Christmas Citibeu is sent without charge on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New 








On the ist of last October THE OUT- 
LOOK, a weekly newspaper and illus- 
trated magazine all in one, of which 


Dr. LYM4N ABBOTT, 





HAMILTON W. MABIE 





its readers to name in the order of their importance, 


THE TEN 


BEST BOOKS 


OF THE YEAR 


ending with September 30, 1898. 
THE RESULT SHOWS THAT: 

The first, second, and third books named on the list, 
arranged in order according to the number of votes re- 
ceived, are published by one firm. 

Also, that out of the whole list of ten, one-half, or as 
many as were taken from the lists of all other publishers 
together, were from the catalogue of 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY. 


THE BOOKS IN THEIR ORDER ON THE LIST ARE: 


FIRST: 


The Life and Letters of Lord Tennyson. 
A MEMOIR. 


By His Son. 


Cloth, 2 vols., $10 net. 


‘* There are books it is well to have and books that are simply indispensa- 


ble to have; 


und of the latter are these. Hallam Tennyson has _pro- 


duced a work admirably progres exquisite in taste, and fine in its 


literary quality.’—The In 


SECOND 


Helbeck of 
Bannisdale 


Mrs. Humpury Warp'’s New Book. 
8th Edition. Cloth, 2 vols., $2.00. 
“A magnificent and powerful de- 

lineation of human character set forth 

by one of the most consummate lite- 
rary artists of the age. . . . One 
of the most dramatic and striking 
yictures of human character that we 
1ave ever seen. It is wonderful for 
insight, brilliant in statement, terrible 
for its truthfulness.’’—Daily Eagle, 
Brooklyn. 


THIRD 
The Story of 
Gladstone’s Life. 


By Justin McCarruy. With Por- 
traits. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. 





er Ocean, Chicago. 


SIXTH 
Bismarck. 


By Dr. Moritz Buscn. With Portraits. 
Cloth, 2 vols., $10 net. 


‘‘ There is no need to encourage stu- 
dents of modern history and politics 
to read these memoirs of Dr. Busch. 

. . Inany case they will be eager- 
iy devoured in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and America.’’—Review of Re- 
views, 


EIGHTH 


The Letters of- 
Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. 
Edited by F. G. Kenyon. 
Cloth, 2 vols., $4.00 


The list isone on which THe OurLook congratulates itself 
justly, as speaking well for the intelligence and the discrimi- 
nation of its readers, showing breadth of interest and regard 


for quality. 


BUT FOR THE RULES LIMITING THE VOTE THE LIST 
WOULD DOUBTLESS HAVE INCLUDED ALSO: 


CRAWFORD, 
Ave Roma Immortalis. 


STUDIES FROM THE CHRONICLES OF ROME, 
By P. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Superbly illustrated with photogra 

vures, pen drawings in the text, a 


map, ete, 
Cloth, 2 vols., $6.00 net. 





ALLEN. 


The Choir Invisible. 


By James LANE ALLEN. Illustrated by 
‘Orson LoweLL. Cloth, 1:amo, $2.0. 


BARLE. 
Home Life in 
Colonial Days. 


Illustrated profusely from 
graphs. Cc , lamo, 


hoto- 
2.50. 





NEW BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


| 

| WRIGHT 

} e 

 Four-Footed Americans and 

Their Kia 

By MaBet OsGoop Wricut. Edited by 
Frank M. Chapman. With seventy- 
two —— illustrations by Ernest 


Seton Thompson. Heart of Nature 
Series. 





Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
‘Breezily and brightly written.”’— 
N.Y. Times. 


HAMBLEN 


Tom Benton’s Luck 


By Herpert E,. HAMBLEN, author of 
“On Many Seas,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A fascinating account of a boy’s ad- 
ventures, 


INMAN 


The Ranche on the Oxhide. 


By Henry C. InmAN, author of ‘‘ The 
‘Old Santa Fé Trail,” ete 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 50. 
Boys’ and Girls’ adventures on the 
frontier. 





CHURCH 
Heroes of Chivalry 


By A. J. Cuurcn, author of “The 
Story of the Iliad,” ete. 

Cloth, 12mo,.$1. 75- 

Stories of King Arthur, of the Nibel- 
ungen, etc 


MOLESWQRTH 
The Magic Nuts 


| By Mrs. MoLESWORTH, author of 
“Carrots,” “Us,” ete. Illustrated. 
by R. M. U. Pitman, 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Each year a new book from Mrs. 
Molesworth receives the cordial wel- 
come it deserves. 


STORIES FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 each. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 
Coast. 


By Frank R. Srocxton. Illustrated 
by G. Varian and B. W. CLineprnst. 


Tales of the Enchanted Isles 
of the Atlantic. 


By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Ylustrated by ALBERT HERTER. 


De Soto and His Men in the 
Land of Florida. 


By Grace Kina, author of “New Or- 
—— Illustrated by GEroRGE 
IBBS. 


The Story of Old Ft. Loudon. 
A Tale of the Cherokees and the 
Pioneers of Tennessee, 1760. 


By Caanene Eoepert Crappock, Illus- 
trated by C. Perxorro. In 


Companions to ‘‘ Southern Sol- 
dier Stories,” ** Yankee Ships and 
Yankee Sailors.” 











Ask your bookseller for it, 


York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1898. 


The Week. — 


About one-half of the President’s mes- 
sage relates to the war with Spain, and 





commerce as to be adequate and respon- 
sive to such needs.”” This seems to be a 
guarded approval of the plan of cur- 


| rency reform initiated by the Indiana 
polis convention, but without any com- 


this subject is divided into three parts. | 


The first is a justification of the war 
itself, the second a narrative of the 
progress and ending of the war, and the 
third a glance at the relations existing 


between the United States and the colo- | 
| such a maritime highway is now more 


nies of Spain that have fallen into our 


hands. As regards the Philippines and | 


Porto Rico, he makes no recommenda- 
tion and indicates no policy, but cuts the 
whole subject short with the following 
paragraph: 


“IT do not discuss at this time the govern- 
ment or the future of the new possessions 


mittal as to details. On the subject of 
the Nicaragua Canal,the President draws 
attention to the fact that a new conces- 
sion has been granted by the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, to take effect on the 
expiration of the old one. He makes no 
recommendation to Congress in view of 
this fact, but expresses the opinion that 


than ever indispensable to us. 


The only novelty in Secretary Alger’s 


| report is his large and easy recommenda- 


which will come to us as the result of the | 
war with Spain. Such discussion will be | 


appropriate after the treaty of peace shall 


be ratified. In the meantime, and until the | 


Congress has legislated otherwise, it will be 
my duty to continue the military govern- 


ments which have existed since our occupa- | 
tion, and give to the people security in life 
and property, and encouragement under 4 | 


just and beneficent rule. 


As to Cuba itself, he does not contem- 
plate its union with this country in any 
way whatever or at any time whatever. 
Her people must provide a government 
for themselves. ‘Until there is com- 
plete tranquillity in the island,” he says, 
“and a stable government inaugurated, 
military occupation will be continued.” 
Necessarily, under the President’s plan, 
the “open door” policy will prevail—that 
is, the United States tariff will not apply 
to Cuba, but all nations will be treated 
alike in matters of trade. Steamship 
communication with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 





tion that the United States at once set 
about building a railroad from one ex- 
tremity of Cuba to the other. The cost 
he casually reckons at $20,000,000, but 
the money would all be spent in giving 
employment to poor Cubans. “Hu- 
manity,” says Mr. Alger, using a word 
which we seem to have heard before, 
demands that we come to the aid of the 
unemployed in Cuba; and what better 
way than to set them all to work build- 
ing a great trunk railroad? Hardened 
sceptics may suggest that Secretary 
Alger is trying at the same time to be 
“humane” to the Senate, and not cruelly 
asking it to ratify a treaty without see- 
ing where railroad and other Senatorial 


enterprises will come in. We repel all , 


this indignantly, but we should like to 
ask why Mr. Alger made no reference tu 


existing railroads in Cuba? Does he or | 


| does he not know that all but about 
| 200 miles of the east-and-west extension 


Rico, and the Philippines, “encouraged | 


by the United States,” is recommended, 
however. This means steamship subsi- 
dies, and the example of Spain is cited 
to justify them. Of course the lobbyists 
at the door of the committee on appro- 
priations will approve this suggestion. 





Turning to domestic affairs, the Pre- | 


sident repeats his recommendation that 
when greenbacks have been once pre- 
sented to the Treasury and redeemed, 


they shall not be paid out again except | 


in exchange for gold, and also that a 
portion of the gold in the Treasury be 


set apart expressly as a trust fund for | 
the redemption of the legal-tender notes. | 


Under the present law, the existence of a 
greenback-redemption fund is an in- 
ference drawn from the wording of an 
act passed in 1880. These recommenda- 
tions of the President are wise as far as 
they go. He hints at the need of amend- 
ment of the national banking law to the 
end that our domestic paper currency 
“be kept safe, and yet be so related to 


of the island is already traversed by a 
railroad? Does he or does he not know 
that the remainder of the route has been 
surveyed, and that concessions to finish 
the line through to Santiago will doubt- 
less be held valid by the courts? Is he 
aware that all the principal seaports 
west of Santa Clara are connected with 


the main line by branch roads? Has it | 


been brought to his attention that the 
capital embarked in the Cuban railway 
system is largely English and Gerntan? 
Does he propose to parallel existing 
lines, or to spend the money giving them 
the improvements which they need so 
urgently, or what does he propose? We 
think it safe to say that Secretary Alger 
has not given a moment’s thought to 
any of these considerations. He is emi- 
nently a “happy-thought” statesman, and 
his proposal is only a happy thought 
which will not bear an instant’s exami- 
nation. 





It was a curious coincidence that the 


| trial of a United States Senator for com- 


the needs of our industries and internal | 


plicity in the wrecking of a bank should 


be set for the same day on which the . 


The Nation. 


United States Senate met in regular ses- 
sion. The seat of Mr. Kenney of Dela 
ware at Washington was vacant on Mon.- 
day, because he must appear in the 
Federal Court at Dover to let a jury de 
cide whether he ought to go to the peni 
tentiary. Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania was 
able to appear in the Senate chamber 
on that day, because it is not until next 
Monday that his trial on the charge of 
stealing State money is set. A jury was 
promptly secured at Dover, and good 
progress was made in the submission of 
evidence. The prospect for prompt pro 
ceedings at Philadelphia is not so pro- 
mising. The trial of Quay was original 
ly appointed for this week, but was post 
poned by the judge until next week, in 
order to enable one of his counsel to 
take part in the defence of one Steele 
The latter's trial was fixed for Monday, 
but was then postponed until Wednes 
day. This promises to continue the trial 
over the time for which the Quay tria! 
has been set, and make necessary a se 
cond postponement of the latter. The 
great aim of the Senator is to push the 
thing over until after the close of the 
year, when a new District Attorney will 
come in, under whom the boss hopes 
that he might fare better than at the 
hands of Mr. Graham. 





The official returns of the vote in 
Pennsylvania last month confirm the 
first indications that Quay won solely 
through the division of the forces op 
posed to him, which the boss had so 
cleverly managed to secure. Stone, the 
man whom Quay named to head the Re- 
publican State ticket because in case of 
success he would “have a Governor that 
Il own,” received "469,834 votes. This was 
117,612 more than were polled for Jenks, 
the Democratic candidate, whose nomi- 
nation Quay secured, through his allies 
in the management of the opposition or- 
ganization, because he would not attract 
the support of the Independents whom 
the boss feared. But the Rev. Dr. Silas 
C. Swallow also polled 131,537 votes, so 
that the Quay candidate, despite his 
large plurality, lacks almost 14,000 votes 
of a majority. Had there been only one 
candidate opposed to Quay, and that can 
didate a man who would have inspired 
the opposition to vigorous and united ef- 
forts, not only would he have been elect- 
ed, but the enthusiasm and confidence 
developed in such a canvass must have 
made his majority overwhelming. Even 
as it was, the Quay candidate for Gov- 
ernor received only 469,834 votes, while 
532,848 were cast for Galusha A. Grow, 
the veteran who ran for Congressman- 
at-large and commanded the unanimous 
support of his party. But Dr. Swallow 
had 131,537 ballots for Governor, against 
only 58,423 for the Secretary of Internal 
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Affairs on the ticket of the Prohibition- 
ists, which bore the name of Swallow at 
its head. More than 60,000 Republicans 


who went to the polls and were ready to | 


support a good Republican candidate, 
refused to accept the choice of the boss 
for Governor, and gave their votes to 





the Independent nominee. In all this | 


there is certainly reason enough for the 
crusader to keep up his. fight, on the 


“Thou shalt not steal” platform, espe- | 


cially with Quay himself awaiting trial 
on the virtual charge of stealing State 


funds deposited in a bank which he con- | 
| the Virden employers had the right to 


trolled. 


The McKinley Administration has act- 
ed with commendable promptitude and 
efficiency in the matter of the outrages 
committed upon citizens of the United 
States on and immediately after election 
day in tie State of South Carolina, The 
newspapers had no sooner published ac- 
counts cf these outrages than the Presi 
dent, through the Attorney-General, di- 
rected the United States Marshal and 
the United States District Attorney of 
South Carolina to proceed at once to 
Greenwood, and to report forthwith to 
Washiugton by wire the conditions pre- 
vailing there, with a view to deciding 
whether the situation required action by 
the Federal Executive. At the earliest 
possible day the matter was brought be- 
fore the United States District Court for 
South Carolina, and on Wednesday week, 
upon indictments presented by the Dis- 
trict Aitorney, true bills were rendered 
by the grand jury against nine persons, 
prominent citizens of the section where 
the outrages were committed, under sec- 
tion 5548 of the Revised Statutes, for 
having prevented James W. Tolbert, an 
employee of the post-office at MecCor- 
mick, from discharging his duties, and 
under section 5508 for having driven him 
from the town, The latter section clear- 
ly covers Tolbert’s banishment. 





President McKinley, who was so quick 
to interfere in behalf of the rights of 
citizens of the United States in the De- 
mocratic State of South Carolina when 
they suffered from a mob, has refused to 
discharge his duty when the Executive 
of Hlinois nullified the Federal Consti- 
tution in a Republican State of the 
North; and it had begun to look as 
though the anarchistic course of this 
Governor would pass into history as an 
unquestioned precedent. But the State 
authorities have been more faithful than 
those of the United States. The various 
issues growing out of the riots at Virden 
were recently submitted to the grand 
jury of Macoupin County, and that body 
on Thursday returned a number of in- 
dictments, among them one against Gov. 
Tanner. The charge against him is 
“wilful neglect of duty as an officer,”’ in 
not taking action to prevent the rioting; 
and his own confesgions make his guilt 
clear, The Sheriff repeatedly besought 





the Governor to assist him, his last ap- 
peal before the battle of October 12 
stating that ‘1,000 armed men, mostly 
from points outside Macoupin, are un- 


lawfully assembled in this city, blood- | 
shed and loss of life of citizens is liable | 
to occur at any hour, and the situation | 
is absolutely beyond my control.” To 
| this the Governor replied, “As long as | 
the coal company persists in importing | 


labor, I will not furnish troops unless 
rioting occurs.” All that Tanner has 
ever had to say in defence of his refusal 
to enforce existing laws, under which 


hire the Alabama negroes and demand 
the protection of the State in bringing 
them there, was that he thought a law 
ought to be passed forbidding such “‘in- 
vasion of the State,” as he called it, 
and that he proposed to enforce this 
unpassed anti-invasion law before its 
enactment. 





The new tariff for Cuba, which it will 
be necessary for our military governors 
of that island to put in force after Janu- 
ary 1, is to be based upon the Spanish 
minimum tariff, with special reductions 
in the case of food products and other 
prime necessaries of life. This will 
doubtless be equivalent to a vast remis- 
sion of taxation on the industries of 
Cuba, at the same time that the cus- 
toms revenue will be ample to warrant 
iarge appropriations for public works 
and for schools. When once the two 
items of interest on the debt and pro- 
vision for the Spanish establishment are 
stricken out of the Cuban budget, there 
should be left sums to be expended for 
the benefit of the people greater than 
they have ever known in all their his- 
tory. But what, for Americans, is the 
most striking thing about the new Cu- 
ban tariff is that it is to be an “open- 
door” tariff—-that is, it will apply toAme- 
rican goods equally with those coming 
from any other nation. It will furnish 
a fair field to all and no favors. The 
fearful competition of foreigners which 
American industries cannot endure for 
one day on their own soil, they are go- 
ing to meet in its full fury in Cuba. And 
everybody knows that they will snap 
their fingers at it. Everybody knows 
that the Cuban trade will be practically 
monopolized by Americans without a 
particle of discrimination in their favor. 
The open-door policy is the only one we 
can in decency adopt for Cuba, but it is 
an awful recantation for a protectionist 
President to make. 





The gratifying success which Gen. 
Wood has already achieved in his gov- 
ernment of the province of Santiago can 
be paralleled all over the island of Cuba 
if the work of administration is put into 
the hands of men like him. In fact, the 
opportunity in Cuba for an almost magi- 
eal transformation is obvious from a 
glance at the situation. Things could not 


| 





be worse than they are, as the Spanish 
withdraw. In addition to the desola- 
tion wrought by three years of cruel war, 
the country is prostrated by the accu- 
mulated effects of many years of bad 
government. Taxation has been some- 
thing frightful, amounting, for the gene- 
ral Government alone, to more than $20 
per capita, or about three times what it 
has been in.Spain, or four times what it 
is in the United States, both so much 
better able to bear it. One-half at least 
of this crushing burden can be at once 
removed, and still leave far more money 
to spend on public works than the Cu- 
bans have ever known. There never 
was a better chance to achieve a brilliant 
improvement than is afforded the Unit- 
ed States during the military control of 
Cuba; and if it is thrown away, the dis- 
grace will only be so much the deeper. 





Mr. Carl Schurz’s challenge to the ad- 
vocates of imperialism that they refer 
that question to a popular vote, is well 
worth attention. It is true that such a 
vote would not have any binding effect 
or legal validity either way, but its mo- 
ral effect would be irresistible. Here, if 
ever, comes a question which ought not 
to be decided without popular discus- 
sion. It is proposed to reverse our na- 
tional policy, to change ‘the whole cha- 
racter of our republic, to take a step 
beyond recall which may send us on the 
downhill road of proconsular govern- 
ment, at the end of which the Roman 
republic chose despotism as the lesser 
of two evils. And this mighty change 
is to be wrought in a hurry in the name 
of the people and on the plea that the 
people want it, yet without referring it 
to them in any way whatsoever. Per- 
haps the people are not so much in favor 
of it. Perhaps those who are in favor of 
it would not be so after a public discus- 
sion. If the friends of imperialism are 
so sure that the majority of the people 
are with them, why should they not ac- 
cept Mr. Schurz’s challenge? This would 
be the very best way to experiment with 
the referendum, which so many people 
favor as a governmental policy. Con- 
gress could without any infraction of 
the Constitution fix a day for voting yes 
or no on the question to be formulated 
by itself—voting in all the States and 
Territories. The decision, as we have 
said, would not be binding in law, but 
no Congress would be likely to disre- 
gard it. 





Lou Payn is undoubtedly the most per- 
fect specimen of the ‘no-cant-or-hum- 
bug-about-me” politician that we have. 
He has always the courage of his con- 
victions, and acts accordingly. It has 
been more than suspected that he and 
Aldridge and Gov. Black “put the knife” 
into Roosevelt as far as they were able 
to thrust it at the last election. The 
figures of the returns from Monroe and 
Rensselaer Counties leave no room for 
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argument on this point. The Governor 


and Aldridge are weak enough to deny | 
that they did anything of the sort. Payn | 


makes no such denial, and he goes fur- 


ther: he admits the truth boldly by dis- | 


charging from the Insurance Depart- 
ment, of which he is the head, four em- 
ployees who were active in Roosevelt's 
behalf during the campaign. If any- 
body doubts where Payn stands, he'll 
show them. As for the hostility of the 
new Governor, he probably feels safe 


against that until the expiration of his | 


term in February, 1900, for there seems 
to be no power of removal in his case 
that the Governor can exercise. 





Superintendent Aldridge’s conduct in 


resigning “while under fire” is likely to | 


strike the machine politi¢ians as pusil- 


lanimous. Why did he not hold on un- | 
til his term expires on January 1? He |} 


says the inquiry which was made into 


his doings was “purely ex-parte in cha- | 


| nas converted, in the twinkling of an 
| eye, our Commissioner of Correction, 
Mr. Lantry, from a mere butcher into 
| an expert on beams and girders. Lan- 
| try knows at a glance that a girder 
| which is authorized by an architect who 
is not a Tammany man, is so weak as 
| to endanger the safety of any city build- 
ing into which it is put. 





The severe storms along the Atlantic 
Coast during the past fortnight have fur- 
nished an object-lesson as to the value of 
civil-service reform. The bright side of 
thedreadfulstory has been the uniformity 
with which every report from whatever 
| Guarter has recorded the remarkable ef- 
| ficiency of the Life-Saving Service. From 
station after station have come thrilling 
accounts of the courage, persistence, and 
success with which the men in this ser- 
| vice cid all that human force could ac- 
complish to save the lives of those who 
had been wrecked. There was nothing 


racter,” that he is conscious of entire | 


innocence, and that he courts now, as | 


he has from the beginning, the fullest 
and freest investigation. Yet he re- 
signs. It is said that he makes light of 


the proposal to have him indicted and | 
prosecuted for criminal negligence of | 
duty, and so does Mr. Adams, the State | 


Engineer. At present there does not 


seem to be much reason why either of | 


them should feel alarmed at the pros- 
pect of prosecution. There is little 
chance of the present Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s finding time, during the few re- 
maining weeks of his term, to prepare 
the case for the grand jury. Whatever 


is done is not likely to amount to much | 
till Gov. Roosevelt comes into office. He | 


is pledged to punish Republican and all 


other kinds of political rascals, and he | 


will have a chance to keep his pledge, 
without doubt. 





The Mayor’s eagerness to spend large | 
sums of city money in the construction | 


of bridges over the East River is easi- 
ly comprehensible. He is acting in ac- 


cordance with Croker’s determination to | 


keep us so near to the constitutional 
debt limit as to make impossible the use 
of city money for the construction of an 
underground transit system. Why the 
boss desires this policy to be pursued 
is sufficiently obvious. Whether or not 
he is under obligations to the Elevated 


Company to defeat the tunnel project, is | 


not essential to a comprehension of his 
course. The fact that, if city money is 


spent in constructing an underground | 


road according to the -‘Rapid-Transit 
Commission's plans, Tammany will 


have no hand in its distribution, is suf- | 
ficient reason for Croker’s unalterable | 


opposition. Bridge contracts would be 


certain to fall into the hands of Tam- 
many contractors, and what is the use | 


of possessing the government of a great 
city if you cannot control all its con- 
tracts? This is the sentiment which 


exceptional in all this. It was simply 
| the maintenance of a standard which was 
established long ago, and which enabled 
the superintendent of this service to 
state, in his recent report, that during 
| the last fiscal year more than 3,000 per- 


| sons were brought safely to shore from 
more than 400 vessels which had fallen 
into peril, while only 12 persons on all 
| these vessels were lost. The Life-Saving 
Service has been for a great many years 
under the charge of Mr. Sumner I. Kim- 
ball, who enforced the principles of civil- 
| service reform in his department before 


there was any civil-service law, and who , 


has succeeded, through many struggles 
and with great difficulty, in keeping 
| his force out of the hands of the spoils- 
men, who have over and over again 
made desperate efforts to capture it. Its 
high state of efficiency to-day is the best 
vindication of the merit system in our 
|; Government. 





The sudden breakdown of the Central 
American Federation after it had been 
only a month in existence, is a fresh il- 
| lustration of the soundness of the posi- 

tion which we took, some months ago, 
| that, if we feel the need of “civilizing” 

and “building up” for our own develop- 
ment, Central and South America are 
our proper field. They lie at our own 
doors; it has been officially announced 
by our State Department that “our flat 
is law’ in their whole area, and only 
_three years ago we prepared to go 
whooping to war with a powerful nation 
in defence of this position. We are, 
therefore, in a peculiar degree responsi- 
ble for the condition of these countries. 
Mcreover, the reason which a conven- 
tion of the Methodists gave for taking 


| Spain and the island professed the 
| abominable Catholic religion, applies 
equally to the rest of the American con- 
| tinent. The brazen effrontery with 


Cuba from Spain last spring, that both | 
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which Popery is professed from here to 
Cape Horn is actually sickening. How is 
it that the bellicose pastors do not call 
ittention to our duty to South America 
” As good fighting for 
the devclopment of our young men and 


more frequently 


for the display of valor can be had in 
Nicaragua or Salvador as in Cuba, if 
not better. We might to-day employ au 
army in Central America in which every 
drunkard and sealawag and ne'er-do 
weel in the United States could get com- 
missions, thus relieving a large number 
of respectable families from much 
shame and anxiety. At present, Central 
and South America do us no good except 
to furnish consulships for a few broken- 
down fellows. 





It was an annus mirabilis in which 
Francis Joseph ascended the Austrian 
throne, fifty years ago last Friday; and 
Austria did not escape the upheavals 
which spread like an earthquake from 
capital to capital of Europe. The fall of 
Louis Philippe and the rioting in Paris 
seemed to be a signal to let loose the 
forces of discontent and agitation every- 
where. Greville has a striking passage 
describing the consternation in London 
as the news came from country after 
country—mobs in Perlin, insurrection in 
Vienna, rising in Rome against the Pope, 
who had to flee for his life to Gaeta; re- 
volutions in Sicily and Lombardy; Hun 
gary inarms. In England there was the 
dreaded Chartist movement, and the 
Irish rebellion under O’Brien. It was 
about this time, if we remember, that 
Matthew Arnold gave the English aris- 
tocracy six years more to live. But the 
season of universal madness was speedi- 
ly followed by a long period of universal 
reaction. Though the Emperor Francis 
Joseph consolidated his power in this 
reaction, and by force of arms, his long 
reign has been, after all, that of a kind- 
ly and very successful monarch. For 
years it has been felt that only his per- 
sonality has held the conglomerate em- 
pire together, and predictions of its 
bursting into fragments on his death 
have been freely made and credited. If 
his reign began in troubled times, his 
jubilee cannot be said to have fallen on 
tranquil days. In addition to his cruel 
personal sufferings, he has had to see 
the empire torn in the last few years 
by the fiercest race struggles. Such pas 
sions have been aroused that it is cer- 
tain that the political constitution of the 
country will be profoundly modified 
when Francis Joseph's moderating in 
fluence disappears, even if outright dis- 
ruption does not occur. The threatened 
quarrel with Germany just now hints at 
a line of cleavage which seems one day 

' sure to open. With Germany preparing 
to welcome the Austrian Germans, and 
the Hungarians and Bohemians bidding 
them go, no wonder the Pan-Germans, 
| with William at their head, are pricking 
| up their ears. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR MONETARY LE- 
GISLATION. 

The greeting extended by the Chamber 
of Commerce to Mr. H. H. Hanna on 
Thursday was worthy of the cause which | 
this gentleman represents. It was also | 
a spontaneous publie testimonial to the 
citizen-leadership which Mr. Hanna has 
so long and so admirably borne in the | 
movement for currency reform. It is a 
new encouragement to find that the 
Chamber is not disposed to ery peace 
when there is no peace, or to rest satis- 
fied with one election, but is determined 
to carry gn the war until there is no 
longer an enemy in sight. It was very 
gratifying also to learn from Mr. Hanna 
that President McKinley “stands tho 
roughly for monetary legislation, and is 
determined that every pledge the Repub- 
lican party ever made along this line 
shall be kept.” 

These are weighty words which Mr. 
Hanna pronounced as coming from the 
President’s mouth on Tuesday week. Mr. 
McKinley may not be able to control 
Congress, but he can call an extra ses- | 
sion of that body next spring to con- 
sider currency legislation, and that will 
be more than half the battle, because | 


gress and in the country. Some legisla- 


tion we shall undoubtedly get by that | 
proceeds of the bonds should for any 


It will be a step forward, and 
What is 


means. 
will make the next one easier. 


it that the Republican party is pledged | 
It is pledged by | them and shall have the first lien on 


to, “along this line’’? 


| the bank’s assets. 
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cause and the contention that Mr. Han- 
na represents, and it is most gratifying 
to know that he has the concurrence of 
the President of the United States and 
support of the New York Chamber of 


| Commerce. 


Some discussion has arisen in the 
newspapers lately over a premature 


| publication of the report of the Comp- 


troller of the Currency, which seems to 
be at variance with the views heretofore 


| expressed by the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury on the subject of monetary le- 
gislation, and still more at variance with 
the bill favored by the banking and cur- 
rency committee of the House. For one 
thing, the Comptroller was reported as 
saying that it would be an injustice to 
give noteholders a preference over de- 


| positors in the distribution of the assets 
| of failed banks. This is a very queer po- 
| sition to be taken by an official who is 
| appointed to execute the national bank- 


ing law, which is actually based upon 
the principle of giving the first lien to 
noteholders. It does this in two ways. 
The bonds deposited with the Treasury 
as security for the notes are a part of 
Upon these the note- 


| holders have the first lien, only the 


it will force a discussion both in Con- | residue after paying the notes being 


turned over to other creditors. But 
the law provides further that if the 


| reason be insufficient for redeeming the 


the St. Louis platform to maintain the | 


gold standard. 
tion which it adopts must be in that line 
and in furtherance of that end. It is 
not enouglf to say that the gold stan- 
dard is maintained by doing nothing; 
that, the balance of trade being in our 


the Treasury plentifully supplied with 
the yellow metal, and that the surplus 
revenue which the 
redeem its notes at all 
times. 
versed at any time. We had the balance 
of trade in our favor before 1890, and 
we had a larger surplus revenue then 
than we have now. We have had good 
crops in the last two years, but we may 
have bad ones in the next two. We 
may have an era of wild speculation 
to be followed by a crash and hard 
times. Nobody can either foresee or | 
prevent such hallucinations, still less | 
avert their consequences, What has hap- 
pened in this sort before is quite certain 
to happen again. The question of the 
present hour is whether, when it does 
happen, it will find our currency and | 
standard of value in the same unguard- 
ed condition that they were in when | 
the panic of 1893 came, It is of prime 
importance that the present interval of 
financial strength and peace shall be 
wisely used to put our monetary system | 
in an unassailable position. This is the | 


legal-tender 


yovernment is now | 


receiving is a guarantee of its ability to 
| banknotes against general assets ought 


All those conditions may be re- | not to be allowed is open to fair argu- 


| ment. 


Any monetary legisla- | 


notes, the Government shall redeem 
the remaining assets to reimburse it- 
self for redeeming them. The rule or 
principle which Comptroller Dawes com- 


| bats was in force in the banking laws 
| of the States before the national bank- 


favor, gold flows this way and keeps | !om8 of banking science. 
| has put any such nonsense as this in 


ing system was devised, and the latter 
adopted it as one of the undisputed ax- 
If Mr. Dawes 


his report, it is fortunate for him that 


there is still time to take it out. 
His contention that the issuing of 


Some of the best authorities on 


' banking science are of that opinion. 
| Others hold that what Canada does suc- 


cessfully and acceptably we might do 


| with equal safety and satisfaction. What 


is wanted at the earliest possible time is 


| a fair and free discussion of this and 


| kindred questions. 


To this end Mr. H. 
H. Hanna is nobly devoting his time and 
energies, and we rejoice to see that he 
has the codperation and sympathy of 


| the Chamber of Commerce. 





THE ARMY AND NAVY AT SANTIAGO, 


Admiral Sampson's supplementary re- 
port on the operations of the navy at 
Santiago, published last Thursday by the 


Secretary of the Navy, completes the 
official story. We are not likely to get 
further light on the conduct of that re- 
markable campaign until a congression- 





al committee extracts more information 
from the participants. Such a commit- 
tee of inquiry is imperative, for purely 
military reasons if no other, because 
there are many mysteries in the ac- 
count as it stands. These can never be 
cleared up by long-range correspond- 
ence or newspaper discussion. The only 
way is to get the responsible command- 
ers of the troops and ships before a 
committee with power, ask them why 
they did this and why they did not do 
that, and so discover reasons and mo- 
tives as well as acts. 

The great mystery of the campaign, 
as we have before remarked, was the 
failure of army and navy to codéperate 
actively and heartily. Admiral Sampson 
goes far towards establishing the truth 
that the failure Was not due to the navy. 
He stood ready at any and all times to 
use his ships to their full power in joint 
action towards a common objective. But 
an admiral cannot codperate with a 
general if the latter violates his agree- 
ments and goes off on a line of his own 
wholly out of touch with the navy. Now 
this, so far as appears, is exactly what 
Gen. Shafter did. Admiral Sampson re- 
news his assertion that a joint plan of 
attack had been agreed upon in ad- 
vance. It was what any man would cali 
the natural plan, under the circum- 
stances. Army and navy were to keep 
closely in touch; were to move steadily 
along the shore up to the mouth of the 
harbor, the forts and outworks of whic 
were to be carried, the navy doing the 
shelling and the troops and marines the 
storming. This would have admitted of 
a resolute grip on the Spanish fleet and 
the town alike; the army would have 
kept nearer its supplies on the trans- 
ports and would have had the best artil- 
lery in the world, in the shape of the 
guns on the ships, to prepare and pro- 
tect its advance. It seems only reason- 
able to affirm, as Sampson now does, 
that an adherence to this plan would 
have led to a quicker surrender of the 
Spanish, at the cost of a smaller loss of 
life to the Americans, though, of course, 
the navy would have suffered more than 
it did. 

This was the plan of campaign which 
was laid before Shafter on his arrival. 
It had been worked out by the naval 
officers who had been on the spot for 
more than a month. Admiral Sampson 
declares that Gen. Shafter “cordially 
consented” to this plan, and to this day 
he does not know why Shafter aban- 
doned it. The navy was left very much 
in the dark as to what the army was 
doing. It was requested to shell the fort 
and rifle pits at Aguadores, and did so 
till not a man was left in either; but 
the Michigan volunteers, under Gen. Duf- 
field, found it inconvenient to occupy 
the deserted works, The next communi- 
cations Sampson had from Shafter were 
messages telling of the great losses of 
the army and asking Sampson why on 
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earth he, too, couldn’t go ahead and lose 
a lot of men. 

The only explanation, so far as we 
know, which Gen. Shafter has ever 
given of his reasons for abandoning the 
original plan of attack, was made in a 
speech out West. In it he declared that 
he did not push the troops in along the 
shore and assault Aguadores and the 
other harbor forts for two reasons. One 
was that he could not have found a good 
water supply by that route; the other 
that the woods in that direction were 
filled with a terrible and poisonous un- 
dergrowth through which the men could 
not have made their way. As to the wa- 
ter supply, what he did find by the Si- 
boney route was allowed to become fou! 
and poison the men, and could not have 
been much better than what he could 
have got from the transports and the 
San Juan River, which comes in at 


Aguadores. However that may be, Gen. , 


Shafter’s other reason is no reason at 


all in his mouth, for it is in evidence | 


that he afterwards proposed to send 
troops over the very ground and against 


the very forts which, he said in the | 


West, he should have deserved to be 


court-martialled and shot if he had at- | 


tempted to carry. 

A significant bit of evidence is that 
given by Gen. Wheeler in his book on 
the Santiago campaign. He prints the 
dispatches which passed between him, 
as General in command of the left wing, 
and Gen. Shafter at headquarters. 
Among these was the following: 


“Headquarters Fifth Army Corps. 

“July 2, 1898. 
“My dear Gen. Wheeler: What do you 
think of the idea of sending a division in 


rear of the left division to clear out the forts | 


along the entrance to the bay, so as to let 
the navy in and have the business over? 
Can it be done?—Very respectfully, 

“Wn. R. SHAFTER.” 


wen, Wheeler instantly replied that 
he regretted to say he did not think 


infantry could “take the forts along | 
J al month to month by the Engineering Depart- 


the entrance of the bay. I would like 
to do it, but the effort would be attended 


with terrible loss.” This dispatch of | 


Shafter’s is “significant of much” as re- 
gards his state of mind at the time; but 


between the army and navy is evident. 
Gen. Shafter thereby practically confess- 
ed that his arbitrary departure from the 
first plan of campaign, agreed upon be- 
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him as a man for whom nature had done 
little, but fortune everything. 


AN INEVITABLE RESULT. 


The opinion which ex-Judge Country- 
man, as special counsel, has rendered to 
the Governor on the report of the Canal 
Investigating Commission, may be said 
to remove the “if’’ which played so pro- 
minent a part in the late Republican 
campaign in this State. This was the 
function which the special counsel was 
brought into the case to perform. No 
intelligent person had a particle of 
doubt, after reading the Commission's 
report, that Aldridge and Adams were 
guilty of criminal neglect of duty. The 
report made that as plain as Mr. Coun- 
tryman’s opinion makes it now. In fact, 
there is very little in the opinion that 
is not in the report. There is not a 
lawyer in the State who could not, with- 
in a week at most, have given the Gov- 
ernor as comprehensive and as sound an 
opinion upon the matter as the ex-Judge 
has been nearly four months in prepar- 
ing. If the Governor had been as de- 


sirous of punishing Aldridge as he was | 


of protecting him, he would not have 
needed twenty-four hours to become 
convinced of his guilt. 


The sum and substance of the ex- | 


Judge’s opinion is that Aldridge and 
Adams are shown by the report to have 
been so neglectful of their sworn duties 
as to be proper subjects for criminal in- 
dictment and prosecution by the State. 


He cites in support of this opinion evi- | 
| dence which was set forth with perfect 


clearness in the Commission’s report, 
made public on August 3, and upon 
which the Commission based this con- 
clusion: 


“The greater part of the abuses which we 
shall point out were effected through the 
agency of the engineers, but most of these 
would have been nuHified in their effect un- 
der proper and corrective inspection and ad- 
ministration. 


ment, supplemented by proper reports from 
the inspectors, would have furnished the in- 
formation necessary, in many instances, to 
remedy or nullify such abuses. The failure 
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expended” reached at least one million 
dollars. They also declared that Al- 
dridge had used improperly a million 
and a half more in extra repairs, that 
he had “improperly expended”, $80,000 
in advertising, and that the entire $9,- 
000,000 which the people had been led to 
believe would be sufficient to defray the 
cost of the improvement, “has been ex- 
pended, and the improvement has not 
been half done.”” All that the opinion 
of the special counsel amounts to is a 
cunfirmation of these findings and a re- 
commendation of criminal indictment 
and prosecution of Aldridge and Adams. 

In accepting the opinion as conclusive 
and in acting upon it, Gov. Black makes 
public confession of Aldridge’s guilt, and 
of Aldridge’s complete failure as a pub- 
lic official. The Governor might well ac- 
company this confession with another 
embracing the breakdown of his own 
system of politics and official conduct. 
Less than two years ago he entered upon 
what might have been a great career 
with the public announcement that he 
would not recognize character as an 
element in his conduct of public affairs. 
He will go out of office and out of poli- 
tical life with one of his own appointees 
who, with the single exception of Lou 
Payn, most completely personifies his 
political theories. Aldridge was a perfect 
specimen of the boss type of public of- 
ficial when Gov. Morton, at Platt’s re- 
quest, put him in his present position. 
He had been, as the Tribune said of him 
at the time, “‘the local boss of Rochester, 
and had built up his power with the 
local aid of mercenary Democrats."’ That 
is the true Platt type—the leader who 
makes ‘deals’ with the rascals of the 


| opposite party, as Platt made his “deal” 


The certificates made from | 


_ to so act unites the Superintendent of Public | 


tween the army and the navy, had been | 


an entire mistake, and that, when it was 
too late, he wished to retrace his steps. 
Into the other matters in controversy 
between Sampson and Shafter we do not 
enter. Nothing that has come to light 


diminishes in the least the good opinion | 


of the navy in general, and of Admiral 


more his campaign is studied, the more 


Works with the State Engineer in a common 


its main bearing on the controversy | Sas oat te 


Why did not the Governor suspend 
Aldridge and Adams at once when he 
received this report? Why did he fee! 


the whole scandal might be side-tracked 
till after election, and that Republican 
candidates and stump-speakers might 
bave something upon which to base 
their “if’—their assumption that there 


was still doubt as to whether or not 
Sampson in particular, which the public | 
has formed. As for Gen. Shafter, the | 


just seems the general disposition, even | 


in the face of his having apparently won 
an almost unexampled victory, to regard 


there was any scandal after all. Not 
only had the Commission placed the re- 
sponsibility for the misuse of the public 
money squarely upon Aldridge and 
Adams, but they had declared plainiy 
that the amount of money “improperly 


with Croker last year in this city, when- 
ever he finds it necessary to do so for 
the furtherance of his plans. No sooner 
had Aldridge got into office than he de- 
fied the civil-service laws and made his 
appointments of subordinates without 
regard to their requirements. Nothing 
except the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals convinced him of his error in this 
direction. He was endeavoring, all by 
himself, to “take the starch out of the 
civil service,” as Gov. Black subsequent- 
ly took it out by the aid of the Legisla- 
ture. It was after he had been baffled 
in this effort that Gov. Black reappoint- 


| ed him. He saw in him a public official 
| obliged to refer it to a special counsel | 


for an opinion which it would require | 
four months to prepare? Simply that | 


after his own heart. 

Some stress is laid in the special coun- 
sel’s opinion upon the fact that the peo- 
ple of the State were deceived into think- 
ing that $9,000,000 would be sufficient for 
the proposed canal improvement. This 
is not new. In January last, Mr. Adams, 
the State Engineer, who is now said to 
be criminally liable for the improper use 
of the money, declared: 

“During the canvass of 1895 | was asked 
to write a letter saying that $9,000,000 would 
do the work, but I declined to do ao. I did 
write a letter stating my belief as to what 


it would cost, but that letter was returned 
to-me unpublished, and I tore it up. I said 
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in that letter that the work would cost more 
than $9,000,000. The letter was not printed, 
because it was believed by the supporters 
of the canal-enlargement scheme that its 
publication might cause the defeat of the 
proposition.” 

Who were these “supporters of the 
canal-enlargement scheme” who, when 
the amendment to the Constitution was 
pending authorizing the expenditure of 
$9,000,000, did not wish to have the peo- 
ple know that that sum would be insuf- 
ficient? Whose “word” was it that caused 
Mr. Adams to tear up his letter? Was it 
not that of the same boss who induced 
Gov. Morton to put Aldridge at the head 
of the department which was to spend 
the money? Aldridge and Adams are the 
victims of Tom Platt and his system of 
government. They have made them- 
selves criminally liable by doing what 
he put Aldridge in office to do, and what 
Aldridge beguiled Adams into acquies- 
cing in, or at least into keeping still 
about. We hope that both men will be 
prosecuted, and that when they get into 
court they will “squeal” on the Old Man 
so loudly that he will be driven out of 
politics, and will be made so odious that 
all our “harmonizers” will say of him, 
as Cornelius N. Bliss said of him in 1896, 
that “he deliberately acts so as to make 
it impossible for self-respecting men to 
be allied with him even for a good pur- 
pose.” 


VOLTAIRE AND DREYFUS. 


What has surprised foreigners most 
during the Dreyfus affair is not so 
much that the army should have beep 
unfair and summary in its processes, 
as that such a very large proportion of 
the French public should see nothing 
to condemn in them—nay, more, shouid 
have defended them with a fervor ap- 
proaching fanaticism; that so many of 
them should have been preaching re- 
spect for the chose juyée, without ap- 
pearing to care in the least whether the 
judgment had been properly obtained. 
But the thing which excited most sur- 
prise and horror, at least in Anglo-Saxon 
communities, was the general readiness 
to sacrifice an individual to any popular 
cause or even prejudice, without regard 
to facts as long as the end obtained 
seemed a desirable one. There have 
been times during the Dreyfus case 
when it seemed as if what we call 
“the sense of justice” had never se- 
cured any lodgment in the French com- 
position. 

A good deal of light is thrown on this 
subject by the life and writings of Vol- 
taire. He is mainly known to the gen- 
eral public as the flerce antagonist of 
the Catholic Church and the merciless 
critic of the Christian religion. But the 
fact is that he was a many-sided man 
who played many rdéles with succesa, 
and it is not generally known that the 
most successful of them all was that 
of a law-reformer. We do not mean 
that this was the réle in which he did 








most for the reform of French jurispru- 
dence, but that in which his great quali- 
ties of head and heart were best brought 
out, and in which he most contributed 
to diffuse grace, wisdom, and under- 
standing among the French people. It 
is not his diatribes against the Roman 
Church, “l’infame,’ which most excite 
our admiration for his genius; it is the 
ardor with which he struggles to pierce 
the thick hide of French feudalism and 
bigotry with ideas of common sense and 
toleration, and to introduce modern 
science into the making and giving and 
execution of the law. In fact, his chief 
work during the latter part of his life 
was the observation of the criminal 
proceedings in the various courts, and 
the merciless exposure of their ignor- 
ance and barbarism and superstition. 
The Calas case was by no means the 
only one which brought his scathing sar- 
casm and furious passion of humanity 
into the field for the righting of wrong 
and the blasting of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. There was hardly a week from 
1765 until his death when he was not 
engaged in gibbeting unjust judges or in 
saving innocence from robbery or tor- 
ture. He raged against parliaments and 
priests and kings with an enthusiasm 
that reminds one, by its fierceness, of 
Tertullian, but with a scorching con- 
tempt to which none of the “fathers”, 
could lay claim. His reply to an advo- 
cate who asked him by what right he 
interfered in a certain criminal proceed- 
ing might have been written by Zola: 
“The right of every citizen to defend 
another citizen; the right I get from 
the study of the ordinances of our kings 
and the laws of my country; the right 
given me’ by prayers to which I have 
yielded; the deep conviction which ! 
hold of M. de Morgngie’s innocence; my 
indignation against the tricks of chicane 
by which innocence is so often over- 
whelmed.”’ 


Among the cases which he took up 
besides the Calas case was the one 
known as the “Méprise d’Arras,” in 
which a respectable father of a family 
was accused of a murder near his house 
without a particle of probability. There 
was one witness to identify him, but he 
failed to do so. The poor man exclaimed 
thereupon, “Thank God, the witness has 
not recognized me.”’ There was no other 
evidence, but on this exclamation the 
judge sentenced him to be tortured first 
and then broken on the wheel. Another 
case in which Voltaire had to fight what 
he calls ‘‘la démence de la canaille” was 
the Montbailli case.’ Here a young mar- 
ried couple lived with the husband’s 
mother, peaceably and affectionately, 
although the mother was a hard drink- 
er. One morning she, when getting out 
of bed after a drinking bout, falls in a 
fit of apoplexy, cuts her head in doing 
so, and dies. Her son and his wife find 
her dead on entering her room. The 
doctors when called in have no doubt 





about the cause; nobody speaks of 
any other. She is duly buried. Some 
days later, gossiping women spread 
the report that the woman and her 
daughter-in-law were on bad _ terms, 
and that she and her husband probably 
killed his mother. There is no evidence 
of anything of the kind, but the popular 
clamor grows. The judges feel they must 
do something to satisfy it. They accord- 
ingly seize the young couple, examine 
them separately and in secret, without 
discovering any proof. But they are 
still afraid of the “canaille.”’ So they 
order them to be kept in prison for one 
year so that further inquiries may be 
made. All this was at St. Omer. A 
higher court at Arras thought it could 
make more out of the case; so the pro- 
cureur made what was called an appeal 
a minima, a device of the devil by 
which the prosecuting officer could ap- 


peal against a sentence because it was 


too light, and thus put the unhappy pri- 
soner twice in peril for the same of- 
fence. The Montbailli case was heard 
over again. There was no more evi- 
dence than ever, but the higher court, 
to gratify the ‘démence,” sentenced 
Montbailli to be broken on the wheel 
and then burnt, and his wife to be burnt 
alive. The sentence on him was exe- 
cuted, two monks tormenting him to 
confess while he was being broken. His 
unhappy wife had her execution post- 
poned until her delivery, she being at 
the time enceinte. This gave a delay of 
five months, during which Voltaire got 
hold of the case, and, with his usual 
ardor, brought it before the King and 
raged over it with such zeal that he got 
a free pardon for the woman and had 
the judges of Arras dismissed from their 
office. 

In other cases, such as that of the 
Chevalier de la Barre, he was not in 
time to prevent the tragedy, but it be- 
came, in his hands, a weapon before 
which bigoted priests and rascally judges 
trembled and slunk into obscurity. In 
the Barre case a young man of nineteen, 
going home at night from a party, 
made use of some irreverent expression 
in passing a wooden cross the priests 
had set up on one of the bridges in 
Abbeville. For this the courts, to oblige 
the local bishop, condemned him to have 
his tongue cut out, then to be broken on 
the wheel, and then burnt; all this was 
done. Voltaire was engaged in several 
other cases of the same kind. When one 
reads of them and finds that they oc- 
curred so late as 1770, one almost loses 
one’s horror of the Revolution, and feels 
that both priest and king met their 
deserts, 

He did not, however, by any means 
confine himself to attacks on the 
chose jugée. He went behind the con- 
crete horrors of the courts, and labored 
incessantly to show the French lawyers 
that the root of all their iniquities was 
their want of legal rules of evidence. 
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This was the most curious feature of 
French jurisprudence, and the one which 
has done most damage to the character 
of the people. In the absence of such 
rules, questions of guilt or innocence 
were settled by the impressions or pre- 
judices of the judges, and, of course, 
there was no mode of calling a judge to 
account for the way in which he formed 
his impressions, or of compelling him 
to justify them. The practice of hav- 
ing judges decide under influences which 
they were not obliged to reveal, having 
prevailed through long ages, the people 
became accustomed to it, and remain so 
to this day. It is this which made the 
French public see no absurdity in hav- 
ing officers come into court and give 
their word of honor that Dreyfus was 
guilty, and expect to have it accepted as 
proof. Even such men as Brunetiére, 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
thought it presumptuous for a few “in- 
tellectuals” to object to this. It is this, 
too, which makes them see nothing 
wrong in having an accused person sac- 
rificed for some good cause—religion, or 
the army, or to justify popular preju- 
dices or beliefs. Voltaire cites many 
cases of this, the most flagrant being the 
dragooning of the Huguenots by Louis 
XIV. in return for votes of money from 
the clergy. The result is, that if to-day 
you show the average Frenchman that 
good will come to some important cause 
or interest, as in the Dreyfus case, by 
condemning some one on suspicion, he 
will think your scruples trivial. 

This concern of Voltaire’s about proof 
was not confined to adjudged cases. He 
wrote many papers on the administra- 
tion of justice—in which he treated the 
question of proof and probability most 
exhaustively—on proof, on crime and 
punishment, on toleration, on justice. 
Considering that he wrote in the middle 
of the last century, and was surrounded 
by persons who were crazy and pre- 
judiced about judicial and religious 
questions, they are really wonderful pro- 


ductions. In his day, persecution was | 


the favorite method of showing piety. 
At Toulouse, in the Calas day, there was 
a municipal festival every year to cele- 
brate the massacre of some thousands 
of heretics two centuries previously. To 
have one’s head free of cant, to “think 
clear and see straight,” in the midst of 


such crowds of bigots and lunatics, indi- | 
cated more greatness than Voltaire has | 


ever received credit for. He undoubted- 
ly supplied the Revolution with most of 
its rationality. The Dreyfus case is a 
great tribute to him. Without him we 
should probably not have had even the 
“intellectuals.” 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


Romp, November 1, 1898. 
There are good tidings for those who care 
for the Eternal City and desire the proper 
preservation of the scanty relics of her past. 
If work now in progress goes on well, it 
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seems probable that in a few months we 
shall be much less justified than we are at 
present in saying of Rome, as Clough did, 


| almost fifty years ago, in his ‘Amours de 


Voyage’: 
‘‘Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would 
suit it.’’ 

For a long time the condition of the 
Forum has been a disgrace to a gov- 
ernment that pretended to have a care 
for its archzological history. Such ex- 
cavations as have been made within its 
limits have been casual and unsystematic, 
and those who have been charged with the 
conduct of them have, in general, either 
slighted their work or carried it out with a 
distinct parti pris. This was bad enough, 
but still worse was the treatment of what 
was found. Fragments were massed toge- 
ther without regard to their character, utter- 


' ly insufficient records were kept of the 


places where objects first came to light, and 
no attention was paid to the reérecting of 
stones whose original position was known 
with absolute certainty, or even to the pla- 
cing of them in comparative safety from re- 
lic-hunters or from accidental damage. But 
this is now changed. The present Minister 
of Instruction, Signor Baccelli, is much in- 
terested in all that pertains to the ancient 
city. He it was who, during a previous oc- 
cupancy of his present position, directed the 
excavations of the Atrium Vesta, and those 
around the Pantheon. The work that is be- 
ing carried on to-day under his direction 
is in charge of Signor Boni, a Venetian, who 
“from that pleasant country’s earth’’ has 
drawn so sympathetic a love for the beauties 
of the past that it would be difficult to 


| find a hand more careful than his in the 


regard for and replacement of the scatter- 
ed fragments that, heretofore, have littered 
the heart of the ancient city. 

The first bit of work that was under- 


taken, and which was completed only a | 


few days ago, was the setting up of the 


| base, columns, and entablature of the edicula 
, Which stands at the northwestern entrance | 


of the Atrium Veste. Those who hold to the 
| large square bricks, the stamps on which 


correctness of Ruskin’s views concerning the 
restoration of works of art must not suppose 
that the work now going on in the Forum 


is restoration of the nature of that to which | 


he objects; it is merely legitimate recon- 
struction. In the case of the e@dicula, the 
base, one of the two columns with its capi- 
tal, the entablature with its inscribed frieze, 


| and one of the two pilasters at the back, 


lay where they had first fallen. There 


| could be no possible question as to their 
| true position; they were liable fo many kinds 
| of damage as they lay on the ground, but | 


as they now stand they give to the intelli- 


| gent observer a very complete impression 
| of their original appearance. The missing 
column and other lost portions have been re- | 
placed by brick, used with such frank sim- | 
| plicity that it is in no degree offensive. 


The next undertaking, one that is not yet 
complete, is the resetting of some of the 
columns and part of the entablature of the 


Temple of Vesta. This necessitated the ex- | 


ploration of the mound of dirt left long since 
by previous workers on the site of this tem- 


| ple. Why such a mound had been left has 
| never been explained. Certain authorities 


have stated that it was of two periods, the 


lower part resulting from the construction 


of the Republican period, and the upper 
from the reconstruction carried out by Sep- 
timius Severus. It was, however, evident 
on eareful inspection that the so-called re- 
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mains of the time of Septimius Severus were 
in truth nothing but the accumu'ated rub 
bish of later ages. This has been finally 
proved by the finding, day before yesterday, 
of several potsherds of mediwval make in 
this “Septimian” mound. The work is by 
no means finished, but interesting results 
have been already obtained—in the discovery 
of the steps of the temple, of one complete 
column, of fragments of the coffered ceiling, 


' and of numerous pieces of the entablature 


One minor point of some interest has been 
settled by this investigation of the Temple 
of Vesta. It concerns the Puteal Libonis 
Recent writers mention a circular curb, be- 
tween the Temple of Castor and Pollux and 
the Temple of Vesta, as being remains of 
the famous Puteal, and on common maps of 
the locality one may see a neat circle drawn 
in this spot. That so many students should 
have been misled in regard to these stones 
shows the confusing tendency of tradition, 
for the theory respecting them was (the 
word is not too strong) absurd. The blocks 
were absolutely p-ainly cut into their pre- 
sent form and placed in their present posi 
tion by some mediwval workman. What his 
purpose was in making this curved but not 
circular enclosure, it is not easy to say 
These stones being now turned up on edge to 
examine their bottoms, it has become evident 
that they were taken from some ancient 
monument to be put to their present use 
Until some new discovery is made, arche- 
ologists can theorize at will regarding the 
Puteal Libonis. The ground lies cleared be- 
fore them. 

Another bit of work that is on the road 
to completion is the reérecting of the co- 
lossal marble and granite columns which 
originally stood opposite the Basilica Julia, 
on brick substructions similar to that of 
the Column of Phocas. Two of the seven 
substructions are nearly perfect, lacking 
only the original marble veneer. The 
work to be done to render the others 
safe supports for the columns is of the sim- 
plest description. The construction of these 
substructions is as follows: On a floor of 


date from Diocletian's reign, were piled 
large blocks of tufa taken from earlier struc- 
tures. Around these, and joined to them by 
concrete, were four simple brick walls, and 
on top were laid marble slabs upon which 
rested the base of the honorary column 
Those of the substructions which have been 


' broken down need only to have more tufa 


blocks, of which there are quantities about 
Rome, inserted in place of those that are 
gone, and the brick walls rebuilt. Then the 
columns can be reérected, and the interest 
and picturesqueness of the Forum will be 


| greatly increased. It might be suggested 
| that unless we know on which base each 


column stood, the work should not be done. 
Fortunately this is just what we do know, 


| for photographs taken at the time of the 
| excavation show the columns lying as they 


were found, and their positions make it evi- 
dent upon which bases they originally stood. 

After these undertakings have been ac- 
complished, the attempt will be made to find 
the foundations belonging to a mass of ex- 
ceptionally well-preserved and delicately 
carved remains that He between the Temple 


| of Castor and the Atrium Vesta. Most 


writers have maintained silence as regards 
these stones. Middleton, however, in the 
revised edition of his work on Rome, speaks 
of them, and says that Ligorio published 


' designs of them and told where they were 
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found. In this Middleton was mistaken. 
The designs in Ligorio do not answer to 
these blocks. What he drew had been found 
on the northern side of the Forum, near St. 
Adriano. What the true explanation of the 
stones is cannot as yet be told, but there is 
an excellent working hypothesis. On the 
ancient stone plan of the city one can ob- 
serve a sacellum-like building in exactly the 
spot where the stones lie. Furthermore, the 
‘Curiosum’ and the ‘Mirabilia’ mention a 
Temple of Pallas as being near this spot. 
May not these remains be of this temple? 
The near future will show. 

It is not only by such replacements of an- 
cient monuments that Minister Bacelli is 
earning the gratitude of all students who 
take more than a were archeological inte- 
rest in the work of past generations. He is 
also undertaking to cancel certain mistakes 
made, with good intention but unfortunate 
result, by eager but thoughtless workers of 
earlier days. The first of these to disappear 
will be the pier of the Basilica Julia, built 
by Comm. Rosa out of entirely new 
material. Rosa desired to hint by this work 
of his at the ancient grandeur of the basili- 
but he failed to notice either the form 
or proportion of the members of the build- 
ing. Although several bases of piers were 
lying about him, he paid them no heed, and 
built a pier with no base. This will be done 
away with, and, so far as may be, the exist- 
ing fragments will be put in their true posi- 
tions. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
made during this recent work in the Forum 
is that of a large metope block, decorated 
with a bucranion carved in the best style of 
the Roman Republic. It was found built 
into the wall sustaining the road that 
bounds the north side of the Forum. The 
special interest of the block comes from the 
fact that, in all probability, it belonged to 
the Basilica Aemilia, a building that is still 
buried below modern houses. It is greatly 
to be hoped that this discovery will convince 
the Minister of the wisdom of buying up the 
few houses (they are little better than ho- 
vels) between the Temple of Faustina and 
the Church of St. Adriano, and then of ex- 
cavalting this extremely important part of 
the Forum. 

We must all most sincerely hope that no- 
thing will occur to interfere with Minister 
Bacelli’s intelligent work, and that he wil! 
soon turn his attention to the Palatine, 
where the condition of the most interesting 
part, that around the ‘“‘House of Romulus,” 
would be a disgrace to any government that 
had assumed the charge of the national anti- 
quities, The sympathy and support of every 


ca, 


lover of ancient Rome are due to the Minister, 
and are required to enable him to secure the 
means for the carrying out of his projects. 


The work is of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, and to all its friends in 
America. R. N. 
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REVOLUTION AND APATHY. 
To THE Epitor or Tue NATION: 
Sin: According to Bagehot, prolongation 








a gentler term. But even Bagehot would 
probably agree that there may be too much 
stupidity to be healthful. In the crisis now 
upon us the people at large do not realize 
the situation nor its gravity. And for this 
the press of the country is mainly responsi- 
ble. From the beginning, for some unac- 
countable reason, Mr. McKinley, by both his 
own and the opposing party, has been 
strangely flattered, until he and his follow- 
ers think they may do as they please. Even 
the anti-imperialist press seems afraid to 
speak out frankly and plainly, for if right 
words are forcible, how ineffectual are wrong 
ones. Are “expansionist” and ‘imperial- 
ist’ right words? No; revolutionist and 
traitor to country and Constitution are the 
true ones. These revolutionists, if they 
know anything, know that they are delibe- 
rately violating the Constitution, and are 
imperilling the lives and liberties of their 
fellow-countrymen. These _ revolutionists 
and their successors can no more maintain 
a double standard of government—one for 
the Northern and Middle States, say, and 
another for the Philippines—than they can 
maintain a double standard in the currency, 
or a double standard of morals. Whatever 
the revolutionists may say, in order to 
hold the Philippines and all else we shall 
have to hold them by armed force. The plea 
is, and will be, political expediency. Politi- 
cal expediency is usually a convenient gene- 
ral term for inconvenient particular ambi- 
tions. The doctrine of political expediency 
once admitted, what is to prevent this or 
any other Administration from applying 
that doctrine as freely to any set of men in 
Massachusetts, New York, or Virginia as to 
the Cubans and Filipinos? 

The political boomerang we send out is 
bound to come back. In stretching out force 
to Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, that force will surely come 
home, like a curse, to roost. We are but 
teaching bloody instructions which, being 
taught, will return to plague us. If the 


press— in brief, plain ways—will put this vi- - 


tal matter before the people, such a storm 
of popular indignation will arise as may 
well cause these revolutionists to pause. 
Vanity, vainglory, and hypocrisy may now 
be running riot, but they cannot always pre- 
vail. The “sovereign people’ often needs 
an object-lesson and a severe one. When 
the country groans under insupportable mi- 
litary taxation, and the people see their 





young men being drafted or conscripted in | 


order to swell the “armies of occupation’’ 
to a size requisite for holding eight million 
of savages abd semi-savages in check, then 
the eyes of the people will be opened; and 
for the revolutionists who have so deceived 
and betrayed their countrymen there will 
be worse than execration and contempt. But 
that day may be prevented by plain speak- 
ing, by mass-meetings, and by a forcible, 
timely, easily understood treatment of the 
question. D. 
BALTIMORE, December 8, L808, 





ANNEXATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
To THe EpiTtor or THE NATION: 


Sin: lum an Englishman, but am strong- 


| ly opposed to the annexation of the Philip- 


of national life and liberty is largely de- | 
pendent upon a healthful amount of national | 
stupidity. What, therefore, the Evening Post | 


calls “apathy” may really be deserving of 


pines by the United States, although such 
an annexation would, apparently, be to the 
advantage of my own country. I say ap- 
parently, because I believe that good cannot 





| 
| 
| 
| 


machiavellian diplomacy, by urging a kin- 
dred nation on to an immoral and ruinous 
course of action, cannot, surely, ultimately 
benefit England. I also believe that right, 
justice, and the interests of the whole hu- 
man race should take the precedence even 
of patriotism. The United States has hith- 
erto been, at least theoretically, a kind of 
haven of. refuge, in which the oppressed 
might be safe. It has been a free nation, 
and, above all things, a nation which seem- 
ed secure from oppressive militarism. Here 
no man was forced into the army like a 
slave, drilled into a machine, and then taken 
out to be shot in a quarrel with a neighbor- 
ing nation as to which should rob the other 
of some portion of its territory. The United 
States was understood to be opposed to all 
such wars of aggression; her army was so 
small as almost to be non-existent; she was 
to be the nation by whose example all dis- 
putes were some day to be submitted to 
arbitration, and the centre from which the 
blessings of universal peace were to spread. 
For such a nation to be suddenly changed 
into a common, aggressive, throat-cutting, 
land-grabbing empire would be a disaster to 
herself, and a calamity to the whole world. 
Yours faithfully, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL, 


UHICAGO, December 8, 1898, 





WHAT THE PHILIPPINES MAY DO FOR 
US. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: If we must take on the Philippines, 
with their Negritos, Malays, and degenerate 
Spaniards, and if we refuse them the ballot, 
what then is going to become of the good 
old doctrines of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality, of universal suffrage, and of the 
brotherhood of man, etc.? Who knows but 
that a new party may arise in the United 
States and say that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and that there 
are within our present boundaries also politl- 
cal Malays and Negritos who ought not to 
be allowed to vote? Expansion of territory 
and contraction of suffrage, set forth in 
proper flamboyant style in a political plat- 
form, would catch some votes undoubtedly. 
After turning our backs on Washington, the 
saner man, surely we should not mind ignor- 
ing Jefferson! E. L. C. MoRsE. 

CHICAGO, December 3, 1898 
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“THE LATIN PLIGHT.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Especially to a Protestant living in 
a Catholic country does the article under 
the above title in a lately received number of 
your paper suggest interesting considera- 
tions. The truth or the contrary of Catholi- 
cism need have no part in the discussion. 
If our state through eternity depends upon 


| the acceptance of a particular belief, the in- 


fluence of that belief upon the material life 
of men or nations is of the smallest conse- 
quence. Many of the arguments by which 
the superiority of Protestantism for this life 
was maintained were unsound. Thousands, 
resting their objections to Catholicism main- 
ly on such grounds, have, upon recognizing 
their flimsiness, thrown themselves into the 
arms of the Church. Catholics are as con- 
scientious, as kind, as accomplished, as well- 
mannered as other people. Their clergy are 
well educated and thoroughly sincere—here 


come oul of evil; an alliance won by a’ at least, in Ireland, there is not a fleck upon 
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their morals. Conventual establishments 
are not the constrained abodes of sloth and 


ennui, but in the main of cheerful, well-or- | 
The order and complete- | 


dered endeavor. 
ness and arrangement of Catholic philan- 


thropic institutions surpass those of most | 


Protestant ones. There is a beauty in the 
lives of many Catholics that I cannot per- 
ceive in Protestants of the same class and 
opportunities. Statistics show that 
Catholic portions of Ireland are more moral 
than the Protestant portions. 


ed with different phases of life and of poli- 


tics, the more clearly do I recognize the 
weakening influence of Catholicism uponcha- | 


racter. Catholics make first-rate scholars 
and civil-servants. But wherever indepen- 


they, upon the average, fail. It is deplora- 
ble, the small degree to which cur people 
strive to live among their fellows above 
their class. Over and over again I have 
heard Nationalist Protestant employers ex- 
claim at having to bring foremen and manag- 
ers over from England or from the north of 
Ireland, instead of being able to rear them 
from their own hands. Lately I knew a case 
where a man was offered a foremanship at 
increased wages; but he preferred to remain 
one of his old set, not to be placed above 
them. There is a disinclination to the exer- 
cise of individual opinion. Within the lead- 
ing-strings of the Catholic environment and 
system, all may go well. But out of it, in 
new circumstances, in new countries, my ex- 
perience has been that Catholics are at a 


looser end morally and otherwise than Pro- | 


testants. So far as I can learn, there is 


among the Catholic students who come up to 
Dublin to live and study away from their fa- | 


milies, more wastage than among Protestant 
students. 


The pursuit of political and national aims | 


by Catholic communities is much hampered 
by the requirements of the Church. As to 
whether a district is earnestly for Home 
Rule or not, as to whether a particular dio- 
cese is for Mr. Healy, or Mr. Redmond, or 
Mr. Dillon, very much depends upon the opi- 
nions of the clergy or the bishops there rul- 
ing. Were Ireland Protestant and for Home 
Rule in the like degree she professes to be 
now, she would long ago have achieved 
Home Rule. Irish Protestantism is in the 
main as a forged bolt against the change; 
Catholicism, an amorphous mass in its fa- 
vor. 


before every other consideration, ecclesias- 
tical, dynastical, or sentimental. 
dred years ago many Catholic nations ap- 
peared to take the lead—it was then but a 
competition between Catholic nations or na- 
tions lately Catholic. 


comes apparent. Ireland has made wonder- 
ful strides in prosperity within the last 
thirty years, but her people at large have 
not derived the benefits that would have been 
reaped by a Protestant people under like 
circumstances. Immense sums are drawn 
into the coffers of the Church. There is 
scarcely a town or parish in which evidences 
of the lavish expenditure of money for reli- 
gious purposes are not evident. 
of the people remain much the same. 


tests about wills to realize how much capi- 


! 
tal goes even to masses for the dead—a pur- 
| pose that cannot add to the comfort of the 


the | 








The wonderful success of England has | 
,largely been due to her holding the general | 
interests and independence of the country | 


Three hun- | 


Now that Protestant- 
ism has had time to work, the difference be- | 





The houses | 
One | 
has only to turn to the law reports and con- | 


living, except those who say them. Those 
among the brightest and the best in every 
Catholic circle, instead of handing on the 
virtues and capacities of their ancestors, and 
helping to influence society generally for 
good, and to continue and widen mercantile 
and manufacturing traditions, are condemned 
to a life of celibacy. This reversal of the 


; “survival of the fittest” cannot but affect the 
| fortunes of Catholic communities. 

Clear as these facts appear, the longer I | 
live, the more intimately I become acquaint- | 


Catholic 
ecclesiastics, holding fast to the spiritual 
truth and necessity of their religion, have 
to me admitted the different influences of the 
systems. “Yes, you are for this world; 
we are for the next,”” said one. “I can go 


| into any school in Ireland and pick out the 
| Protestant boys by their fearless look,” said | 
dence of thought and action is demanded, | 


to me a Catholic clergyman whom I met by 
chance on a country road, and with whom I 
talked over Irish affairs. 

But, upon the whole, the outcome of af- 
fairs should make us Protestants humble 
and watchful of our goings. Protestantism 
is certainly showing an ability to lay the 
foundations of great states, to render the 
earth capable of supporting the largest po- 
pulations in the highest and most advancing | 
civilization. But it is ruthless in the means | 
by which it accomplishes its purposes. It 
so worships civilization as an end that it is 
drawing lines against the admixture of what | 
it believes inferior blood, such as were little 
considered in past ages, and which cannot 
but continue in the United States, in 
Africa, and in India to confront the world 
with problems of appalling gravity. We 
may feel confident as to which system is 
the best, and which is likely to prevail; but 
we cannot hold our heads high when we 
think of the hundreds of wounded Spaniards 
writhing upon the heated decks of their 
wrecked vessels on the coast of Cuba, and of 
the all but safe slaughter by machine-guns 
of ten thousand Sudanese on the Nile. 

Truly yours, AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 

DUBLIN, November 23, 188. 





PROVERBS IN THE SUDAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am an inveterate newspaper read- | 


er, and when fresh news fails I return to | 


graze upon the old. Turning over some out- | 


of-date sheets lately, I came across a “‘Cen- 


tral News Special Service’ account of the | 


Khalifa’s effort to plant explosives in the 
path of the British gunboats. Of course he 
failed, and his infernal machine (home- 
made) blew up in his own face. But the 
cream of the story lay in the concluding 
paragraph: ‘“‘Much elation,’’ the correspon- 


dent writes, “is felt in camp at the fajlure | 
| and a diary, giving the chief features for 


of this dastardly plan.” 
Next to hand came a Standard of later 


date, wherein a certain ‘‘painful feature’ of | 


the fight of Omdurman is thus delicately 
touched upon: 


“Some of the Sirdar’s Sudanese were cau- 
tiously making their way across the field of 
battle, their duty being one which, however 
hateful it may seem to the theoretical hu- 
manitarian, warfare against a savage horde,”’ 
etc., etc. ‘There is no need to dwell on such 
incidents.”’ 


In short, the Sirdar ‘‘did not want any 
prisoners”; and it is evident that the old 
adage, 


| himself or 


| Hieation. 


“Sauce for the goose is sauce for 
' the gander,”’ does not hold good in a case of ' 
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barbarian hordes 


civilized warfare against 
Faithfully yours, 


THEORETICAL HUMANITARIAN 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, November 25, 1808 


Notes. 


We learn, with a pleasure which our read- 
ers will share, that this century, which has 
made such brave efforts to introduce earnest- 
ness and method into the study of literature 
and art, will, before it to an 
witness no less ap event than the almost un- 
hoped-for publication of all such letters in 
the Buonarotti archives as concern Michel- 
angelo. These letters, amounting to about 
eight hundred, written either by Michelangelo 
to him or concerning him— 
which will throw light a thou- 
sand obscure points in the career and 
character of that great Italian—are now 
being prepared by Signor Biagi for pub- 
They will appear simultaneously 
in Italian, in French, and in English, in the 
course of 1899. The English translation is 
being made by Miss Helen Zimmern, and will 
be published by Harper & Bros. As we un- 
derstand that these publishers intend bring 
ing out an illustrated edition, also, we ex- 
press the hope that they will make the illus- 
trations as apposite to the text and as ex- 
cellent in manufacture as possible. We ven- 
ture to suggest that perhaps nothing would 
be more welcome to the reader than the re 
production in facsimile 
less than script—of one or two of these let- 
ters. 


comes end 


letters on 


absolute paper no 
Such facsimiles, scarcely less than the 
originals themselves, make one feel as no 
printed page can the presence of the writer; 
and here the writer was Michelangelo 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shorjly publish 
‘A Life for Liberty: Anti-Slavery and Other 
Letters by Sallie Holley,’ edited, with intro- 
duction and closing chapters, by the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick 

R. H. Russell has nearly ready a book of 
verse by Ingram Crockett, entitled ‘Beneath 
Blue Skies and Gray.’ 

In our recent notice of Frederic Reming- 
ton’s ‘Crooked Trails,’ we fell into an error 
respecting the publisher of this work, which 
is from the press of Harper & Bros. 

Lawrence & Bullen, London, issue this 
month the ‘Sportsman’s Year-Book,’ edited 
by C. S. Colman, sub-editor of the ‘Encyclo- 
peedia of Sport,’ and by A. H. Windsor. The 
work will give succinctly as complete an 
account as possible of the events in every 
branch of sport during 1898. Thus those 
who possess the larger work will be enabled 
to keep their information up to date. The 
large volume will also include a review of 
the sporting books of the year, an obituary, 


next year. 

‘Tennyson, his Homes, his Friends, and 
his Work,’ by Elisabeth L. Cary (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is frankly a compilation, 
the object of which has been to give the 
general reader ‘‘a fair view of the life and 
work of the Laureate, a view possibly some- 
what more detached and varied than that 
which may be gained from the official Life.” 
The result of this “detached and varied’ 
view is an indefinable sense of denigration, 
the many criticisms quoted leaving one with 
a wonder if this were so great a poet after 
all. The {illustrations are also largely 
“compiled,” the most interesting of them be- 
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ing reproductions on a smaller scale of some 
of the admirable portraits, after Mrs. Came- 
ron’s negatives, displayed in ‘Alfred Lord 
Tennyson and his Friends’ (T. Fisher Un- 
win), reviewed by us upon its appearance in 
1893. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., adds 
to his series of reprints a limited edition of 
The Germ, beautifully got up and printed on 
hand-made paper. The historical importance 
of the original, and the handsome appear- 
ance of this reproduction, make it a desira- 
ble acquisition, but the book is disappoint- 


ing to those in search of light upon the real | 


doctrines and purposes of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. The little formal criticism it 
contains is meagre and juvenile, and leaves 
the impression that the young authors had 
really no well-defined principles, and mistook 
for such the naturalistic attitude common to 
the earnest art-student of all periods. They 
vaguely felt that the art of the day was 
conventional, and that an infusion of nature 
was needed, and they did not see that a re- 
newing of convention and the substitution of 
one artificiality for another were all that 
was possible. It is odd, and yet perfectly 
natural, that the best outcome of a move- 
ment for rigid truth to fact should be the 
essentially decorative and anti-natural work 
of Burne-Jones. Besides the text, Mr. Mosh- 
er’s reprint gives the original illustra- 
tions (all but that by Holman Hunt being 
ludicrously feeble), and facsimiles of the 
original wrappers. 

‘The Life of Our Lord in Art,’ by Estelle 
M. Hurll (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a sort 
of sequel to Mrs. Jameson's ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art,’ of which Miss Hurll has 
acted as editor, and is built upon a similar 
plan. The incidents of the life of Christ 
which have been made the subjects of paint- 
ing or sculpture are taken up in chronologi- 
cal order, and in each case an account is 
given of the first appearance in art of the 








incident in question and of the manner of | 


its treatment by various artists down to the 
present day. The book will have a use, and 
will doubtless become more complete with 
succeeding editions, which are pretty like- 
ly to be called for. An omission we have 
noted in a hasty survey is that of any men- 
tion of the most modern form of treatment 
of the Flight into Egypt, by such artists as 
Merson, in which the sculptured remains of 
the religion of ancient Egypt are effectively 
contrasted with the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 

One would expect the drawbacks to the il- 
lustration of one book by several artists to 
be minimized in the case of a work illus- 
trated by three brothers, as is the ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ with designs by the _ brothers 
Rhead, issued by the Century Co. This has 
not, however, been done, and one is surprised 
to find that the three artists have agreed up- 
on nothing—neither style nor costume, nor 
the types of the principal characters. 
Whether Christian was bearded or clean- 
shaven, what kind of clothes he wore and 
the approximate date of his armor, what 
Giant Despair looked like, and whether the 
young women of the House Beautiful wore 
costumes of the seventeenth century or of 
some indefinable period in the Middle Ages 
-these are questions upon which the brothers 
are hopelessly at variance. Young readers 
will be unable to follow the identity of 


the characters through these disguises, and 
the proper charm of a well-illustrated book 
will be lost for them. The drawings them- 





selves are of various degrees of merit. Much 
the best of them are those by George Rhead, 
which greatly resemble in style and nearly 
equal in excellence the work of Walter 
Crane. Those by Louis Rhead are inferior 
in every way, while most of those by 
Frederick Rhead pass beyond the bounda- 
ry line of positive badness. Even with the 
drawings by George Rhead it is noticeable 
that their merit is greatest when their size 
is most restricted, and that the full-page 
designs are comparatively empty and unin- 
teresting. 

That charming edition of ‘Cranford’ 
brought out seven years ago by Macmillan 
with Hugh Thomson's apt and jolly illustra- 
tions is now revived; and somewhat arbitra- 
rily a portion of the pen-and-ink sketches 
are treated in colors thinly applied. Occa- 
sionally the effect is very much heightened; 
we do not know that it is ever marred. But 
either edition should satisfy the lover of this 
classic. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. give an American im- 
print to the ‘Marie Corelli Birthday Book’ 
compiled by M. W. Davies. It is a dainty 


thing externally. The extracts are some- 


thing less than elegant, either in thought or 
style. 

The defective continuity of Landor’s 
thought has favored a coilection of his 
‘Aphorisms’ such as has just been made by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson (London: George Al- 
len; New York: F. A. Stokes Co.). This, 


too, is a small and pretty volume, but the 


contents have a real distinction, even if the 
platitude is not always barred out, and 
are not open to Landor’s own condemnation 
(Aspasia loquitur): ‘Certainly the most part, 
even of careful collection, is mere trash.” 


Shakspere is again drawn upon by Andréa | 


Jonsson and Louella C. Poole (Boston, 457 
Shawmut Ave.) for ‘‘A Very Seasonable Ca- 
lendar” in loosely corded sheets, handsomely 
printed, and sketchily illustrated by Fannie 
S. Montague. 

A practised hand, Rose Porter, compiles 
“an every-day book” from ‘Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson’s Men and Women’ (New York: E. R. 
Herrick & Co.). Under each date, the two 
sexes are characterized by poetic extracts. 
These naturally have no relation to the sea- 
sons, as a rule, but we should, for our part, 
have avoided putting an extract from and 
about the “Progress of Spring’’ under De- 
cember. 

Edward Penfield’s ‘Golf Calendar’’ for 
1899 (R. H. Russell) is clever in the colored 
poster vein, and is commendable to all lovers 
of the sport. Nine designs (plus that on the 
cover) present a varied interest for land- 
scape or character. The same publisher’s 
‘Shakspere’s Heroines Calendar’ depends for 
its illustration on a dozen portraits of well- 
known actresses, including Mme. Ristori, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Modjeska (whose face and 
costume have quite a Wagnerian aspect), 
Ellen Terry, Mary Anderson, Julia Neilson, 
Julia Marlowe Taber, etc. 

Mr. James Barnes’s own ‘‘Modern Navy 
Songs,”’ in the collection of ‘Ships and Sail- 
ors’ edited by him for Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., do not line up well with the “Old Sea 
Songs” and ‘Patriotic Songs’’ which he has 
borrowed from Gay, Dibdin, Kingsley, Caro- 
line Gilman, and others. Perhaps the later sub- 
divisions will commend this oblong folio suf- 
ficiently to some, and Mr. R. F. Zogbaum’s 
illustrations will overcome a doubt with 
others. These, both in black and white and 
in color, are pleasing, but, in spite of this 








artist’s nautical predilection and experience, 
are more interesting for the figures than for 
the ships. 

‘Commercial Cuba,’ by William J. Clark, 
which the Scribners have just published, is 
a thoroughly gocd and useful book. Except 
for a slight but (for his purpose) sufficient 
account of Cuban manners and customs, es- 
pecially as affecting business habits, the 
author holds himself strictly to his task of 
describing the actual and potential commer- 
cial and industrial condition of Cuba. We 
should not know where to find within an- 
other pair of covers so much and so care- 
fully sifted information bearing on this sub- 
ject. With the necessary warnings against 
pinning too implicit faith to statistics drawn 
from Spanish sources, which notoriously 
make of statistics one of the most inexact 
of sciences, the tables of debt and revenue 
and trede and production which Mr. Clark 
has compiled may be _ studied with real 
profit. His painstaking account of the rail- 
way and telegraph systems; of highways 
and harbors; of rivers and water-supplies, 
and lighthouses; of sugar and tobacco-grow- 
ing; and his detailed description of each 
province and of every city of any size, to- 
gether with a ‘‘business directory” for the 
whole island, make his book one of great 
value for reference as well as for practical 
guidance. In the present situation of Cuban 
affairs it should command a wide sale. Its 
accuracy is certainly of a high order. 

‘A World of Green Hills’ is the sixth vol- 
ume of a series of pleasant outing books 
written by Bradford Torrey and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Its subtitle, ‘‘Ob- 
servations of Nature and Human Nature in 
the Blue Ridge,” gives* a fair idea of the 
character of the book. Mr. Torrey is well 
known as a quiet observer who always writes 
of his saunterings in good form and good 
taste, making agreeable reading for the many 
who share his love of nature. The volume 


' chats of a tour in North Carolina and Vir- 


ginia, tells of the birds, flowers, and people 
he found there, describes a day’s ride in 
three States, a search for ravens, a nook in 
the Alleghanies, and the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. The author has a vein of his own, 
and this latest writing shows no falling off 
in the qualities which have gained him many 
admiring friends. He writes carefully as 
well as entertainingly, and has been at the 
pains to index his book. Those who pos- 
sess his former ones will be glad of this 
addition to the series. 


Part iii. of ‘The Old Families of Salisbury 
and Amesbury, Mass.’ (Providence: David W, 
Hoyt) reaches into the letter M. It em- 
braces the Lowell family, headed by the fa- 
miliar and still current name of Percival 
Lowell; that Thomas Macy who founded the 
famous Nantucket Quaker family, and who, 
though not a Friend himself, sheltered four 
members of the Society “about three-quar- 
ters of an hour one rainy day,’’ at the cost 
of a prosecution and a fine. Here also occurs 
Widow Susanna Martin, who had the fatal 
gift if not of beauty at least of neatness, 
so that her passing from Amesbury to New- 
buryport afoot in a “dirty season” without 
being drabbled weighed against her in the 
charge of witchcraft which brought her to 
the gallows. Here, too, are the Greenleafs, 
to remind us of the poet Whittier, with many 
other prominent New England tribes. 

Those who watch with interest the woman 
movement in Germany will like to have their 
attention called to the ‘Jahrbuch fiir die 
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Deutsche Frauenwelt’ edited by Elly Saul 


and Hildegard Obrist-Jenicke (Stuttgart: 
Greiner & Pfeiffer; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner). It is a handy little volume of 
about 250 pages, consisting of contributions on 
the central theme in its myriad aspects. Dr. 
Kathe Schirmacher, for instance, describes 
the Paris woman's daily, La Fronde, edited 
by Mrs. Marguerite Durand, with colaborers 
wholly of her own sex; Dr. jur. Anita Augs- 
purg treats of woman's claims to a share in 
the common acquisitions of the family; and 
Helene Lange of right leads off with a state- 
ment of the aims of the woman’s movement. 
These three ladies are honored with portraits, 
and so are E. Vely, whose portion is a tragic 
little tale, and Minna Cauer, whose theme is 
woman in trade. All these faces are full of 
character. 


In ‘Der Anarchismus und seine Heilung’ 
(Leipzig: Friedrich) the writer, who calls 
himself Emanuel, argues with much plausi- 
bility that the only rational and effective 
way of punishing the anarchist assassin is to 
lock him up in an asylum for the insane. 
If vanity, desire for celebrity, be the motive 
of the senseless crimes of this class of men, 
it is pretty safe to assume that the prospect 
of being considered and treated as lunatics 
wou:d be no inducement to those of anarchist 
propensities to kill a king, or president, or 
empress; and, taking this view of the mat- 
ter, Emanuel may quite logically maintain 
that a dead anarchist is more dangerous than 
one living behind the bars of a madhouse. 


ples is well shown by Prof. Dr. Heilmann’s 


Lehrgdinge for October last), in which the 
speaker takes the Sophociean ‘‘character- 
tragedy”’ of ‘‘Philoctetes’’ for his theme. On 


the goodness of provincial libraries; another 
correspondent demands a greater degree of 
self-government for the provinces; another 
protests against the exportation of all the 
best agricultural products to the capital city, 
which, he seriously maintains, has gone so 
far that in the provinces only stale and se- 
cond-grade food can be had. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
November contains, in addition to the presi- 
dential address of Col. G. E. Church on Ar- 
gentine geography, an account of an expe- 
dition into the wilds of Venezuela, by Major 
S. Paterson. This is noteworthy, as indicating 


the extent of the absolutely unexplored ter- | 


ritory in the basin of the Orinoco. The ob- 
ject of the expedition, which was frustrated 
by the porters’ fear of the Indians, was to 
ascend Icutu, a mountain about 11,000 feet 
high, whose top “curls over like the head of 
a fungus.”’ 
quite useless for surveying purposes, the 
needle varying at times as much as forty de- 
grees, owing to the quantity of ironstone in 
the rocks.” 

A striking indication of what England is 


| doing for the material welfare of Egypt is to 


be found in the report of the Under-Secre- 
tary for Public Works. Although the Nile 
flood last year was poor and late, yet the 


In one district ‘“‘the compass was | 


development of the “regulation system”’ in | 
| Light Regions of the Southern Hemisphere,” 


Upper and Middle Egypt limited the area of 
actually unwatered land to less than 10,000 
acres. To the extension and development of 


| the whole irrigation system is due the steady | 
That the Greek classics lend themselves to 
the inculcation of the highest ethical princi- | 


and rapid increase of the cotton crop, the 
yield for 1§97 having been 64,000,000 pounds, 


| or more than twice the crop of 1888. An im- | 
address to the Abiturienten of the gymnasium | 
of Rossleben (published in Lehrproben und | 


the other hand, a vigorous protest against 
the belief that the highest standards of all | 


virtues and ideals are to be found in an- 
tiquity ig uttered by Prof. Dr. Schmeding in 
‘Die neuesten Forschungen iiber das klas- 
sische Alterthum’ (Osterwieck: Zickfeldt, 
1897), a pamphlet intended to spread and 


popularize the results of Prof. Schvarcz’s in- | 


vestigations as published in his ‘Die Demo- 
cratie von Athen’ (Leipzig: Friedrich). The 
havoc which these iconoclasts make of the 
character and civic virtue of nearly all the 
great men of whom Greek history boasts, 
must be provoking or disheartening to any 
one accustomed to view them in the halo 
with which venerable tradition and the en- 
thusiasm of scholars have surrounded them. 


portant part of the work of the department is 


the construction of “agricultural roads,” of | 


which there are nearly 1,100 miles through- 


fn one case photographed after the meteor 
causing it had passed. That meteors can be 
studied to advantage by 
clearly proved. 


photography is 


As is well known, Mr. Percival Lowell of 
Boston, during the spring of 1894, put up an 
observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 7,250 feet 
above the level of the sea, for the special 
purpose of studying the planet Mars under 
the best available conditions. Observations 
were made almost every night from the 224 
of May to the middle of December, 18, 
and at intervals afterwards until April, 1895. 
The results are now embodied in the initial 
volume of ‘Annals of the Lowell Observa- 
tory.” In part i. are “Physical and Micro- 
metric Observations of Mars, and the De- 
velopment and Significance of its Phene- 
mena,"’ including descriptions of the south- 
polar cap, the seasonal changes, the ‘‘ca- 
nals’’ and oases, together with measure- 
ments of cusps, longitudes, and diameters 
Professor William H. Pickering contributes 
to this portion an account of his observa- 
tions of the seas of Mars. In discussing the 
“Meaning of the Canals,"’ Mr. Lowell eli 
minates the various explanations that have 
been suggested, and gives his reasons for 
believing them to be artificial waterways for 
the purposes of irrigation. Part ii. contains 
“Canals in the Dark Regions and in the 


by A. E. Douglass, as well as his description 
and discussion of terminator observations 
made in 1894-"95, and a brief study by Mr 
Lowell of the satellites, Deimos and Phobos 
Part iii. is devoted to an account by Mr. 
Lowell of the maps of Mars. The volume is 


| illustrated by excellent plates, many of them 


out Egypt. They have proved so useful that | 


the native provincial councils are ‘‘continu- 
ally voting large sums for extensions.” 
The latest circular of Harvard College Ob- 


from drawings by Percival Lowell 
Augustana College and Theological Semt- 

nary at Rock Island, Illinois, has begun the 

publication of a serial entitled ‘Augustana 


| Library Publications.’ The first number con- 


servatory reports the study of November me- | 


teors. More extensive observations were 
made this year than in 1897, and the especial 


results will be published in the Annals; but | 


a brief account of the work undertaken is 
presented in the circular. To determine the 


density of different portions of the meteor | 


stream, a number of stations all around the 


earth were selected, counts of the number of | 


meteors visible being made during the en- 
tire time the earth traversed the stream. 
These reports are, of course, not all in as 
yet. Thirty persons at the home observatory 


|"recorded 800 meteors on the night of No- 


| vember 14. In 


The Paris Nouvelle Revue, edited by Ma- | 


dame Adam, has become the medium of a 


novel agitation, namely, that of ‘“‘Decentrali- 


zation.’’ In certain circles of French think- 


ers the conviction has been brought home | 


that the all-controlling influence of the capi- 
tal in the life and thought of the nation is an 
element of weakness and danger, and that 
accordingly it is the part of wisdom to give 
prominence to the provinces and increase 
their influence as much as possible. 
old saying and fact that ‘Paris is France,” 


half-an-hour, about three 
o'clock in the morning, 61 meteors east of 
the meridian were counted. The radiant- 
point was carefully studied, and 227 trails 
charted, while similarly at the Ladd Obser- 
vatory in Providence, forty miles south of 
Cambridge, ten observers watched the radi- 
ant-point, counting about 400 meteors. This 


| point was selected as suitable for determin- 


ing the parallax visually. Ninety-six photo- 


| graphs were taken at Cambridge, with the 


In the | 


this coterie of writers have found one of the | 


causes why France no longer occupies the 
position in the council of nations that she 


formerly did. The Revue has accordingly in- | 


troduced two new departments, one headed 
“Décentralisation,” and the other “Pro- 
vinces,’’ which are devoted especially to the 
interests of the provinces over against Paris. 
In a recent issue Emmanuel Vion describes 





Draper telescopes, and eleven smaller ones; 
two cameras were taken to Tufts College, 
two miles north, and twenty-five photo- 
graphs were made simultaneously at both 
stations, for a photographic determination of 
the parallax. The light of the meteors at- 
tained a maximum and then diminished as 
rapidly as it increased, and this change 
is shown on the plates, as well as sudden 
changes due to explosions. The trail, some- 
times surrounded by a sheath of light, was 


sists of a memoir on ‘‘The Mechanical Com- 
position of Wind Deposits,” by Johan Au- 
gust Udden. 

The Ottawa Literary and Scientific So- 
ciety, whose origin goes back a little more 
than half a century, has just begun a series 
of Transactions, which are partly drawn 
from an annual! lecture course. Number 1 is 
mostly occupied with a discussion of Cana- 
dian place-names. The introduction to thia 
periodical states that the Dominion capital 
is as yet without a public library. 

We have received the thirteenth number 
of the valuable ‘Statistical Year-Book of 
Canada for 1897,’ issued by the Department 
of Agriculture at Ottawa. It concludes with 
the personnel of the Dominion and provincial 
assemblies. In thirty years, Parliament and 
courts together have granted but 240 divorces 
While Nova Scotia has obtained 84, New 
Brunswick 64, Ontario 4, and British Colum- 
bia 34, Prince Edward Island has obtained 
and possibly sought none. In twelve years 
the Chinese Immigration Act has produced 
$909,073 in collections from all sources, at a 
cost of $28,395. 

Ornithologists are perennial, and their 
Union continues to flourish. Its sixteenth 
annual congress was held in Washington last 
month, with a day devoted to business by its 
council and active members, three days of 
session open to the public, and nearly a 
week's secret operations of its leading com- 
mittee—that on classification and nomencla- 
ture. The public meetings were more large- 
ly attended than ever before; the average 
grade of the technical papers read was higher 
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than usual, and a larger number of popular 
subjects were illustrated with the stereopti- 
con. One novelty was introduced by Mr. 
Sylvester Judd, whose graphophone rendered 
the song of the Thrasher. The social side of 
the affair was enjoyable; about sixty mem- 
bers and guests sat at table each day. The 
authorities of the United States National 
Museum, of the Army Medical Museum, of 
the public schools, and of the Cosmos Club, 
all placed halls at the service of the Union. 
One new member was elected to the jealously 
guarded list of active members, and more 
than a hundred to associate membership. Mr. 
Robert Ridgway of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was chosen president to succeed Mr. 
William Brewster of Cambridge, who declin- 
ed reélection on the ground of ill-health; the 
only otber change of officers was Mr. 
Charles B. Cory’s succession to Mr. Ridg- 
way’s vacated vice-presidency. An excep- 
tionally large number of technical points 
were considered in committee meetings, af- 
fecting the Union’s present Check-list in 
nearly 206 proposed cases of additions and 
corrections, showing that the end is not yet 
in the highly contentious matter of nomen- 
clature, aside from the increment ordinarily 
incident to the progress of the science. Next 
year the Union will meet for the first time 
in Philadelphia. 

Carl Steen Andersen Bille, one of the lead- 
ing public men of Denmark, died November 
11. He was born July 1, 1828. After study- 
ing law, he entered journalism, and as edit- 
or and later owner of a Copenhagen paper 
he exercised a decisive influence in raising 
the general tone of the Danish press. For 
several years he was correspondent of the 
London Times, and he wrote also for German 
and French journals in the cause of Danish 
national integrity. In 1880 he was appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 
United States, and the following year was 
promoted to Minister, remaining in this 
country until 1884. One of the fruits of his 
visit was a book recording his impressions, 
which were of a very unfavorable and Diassed 
character. In 1886 he was appointed ‘‘Amt- 
mand” (Sheriff), the position he held at the 
time of his death. Bille was distinguished 
as an occasional speaker. 


~—-Secribner’s has lately devoted itself a 
good deal to decorative illustration. An ex- 
ample may be seen in the current number, 
in Maxfield Parrish’s designs, accompanying 
F. J. Stimson’s rendering of the “Ring of 
the Nibelung,’’ and may pass as a Christ- 
mas novelty. “John Ruskin as an Artist,’’ 
by M. H. Spielman, with illustrations from 
his paintings and sketches—‘‘many unpub- 
lished’’—is a paper worth attention. Some 
of the originals can be seen only in private 
houses. ‘“‘Recognition” as an artist ‘it was 
never Ruskin's ambition to obtain; his love 
of art was too passionately disinterested to 
draw public approval upon his own perform- 
ances. His mission in life, he held, was to 
proclaim the beauties in the works of others 
—not his own. He had, according to his 
lights, to make reputation for some painters 
and upset that of others who were in un- 
justifiable enjoyment of it; and to equip 
himself for the task—but in no wise to exalt 
himself—he placed himself under the best 
masters of the day, and, by dint of hard 
work and intense application, he became a 
(fraughtsman of extremely high accomplish- 
ment.’ ‘Stevenson at Play”’ is an entertain- 
ing account of an intricate ‘‘Kriegsspiel”’ in- 
vented by the novelist for the amusement 





of a boy’s holiday hours. The game, we 
fear, cannot be generally introduced, as it 
required Stevenson’s imagination to keep it 
going properly. It not merely simulates the 
tactics and strategy of a campaign, but also 
parodies the war-correspondence and edi- 
torial writing which a war produces. An 
amusing incident of the war is the execu- 
tion of the editor of the Yallowbally Record 
by General Osbourne, amid deafening ap- 
plause, and another is the ‘accidental cap- 
ture of the accomplished soldier whose mo- 
desty conceals itself under the pseudonym 
of Napoleon.’’ Imperialism and expansion 
are dealt with by the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in an article on “Recent De- 
velopments of Policy in the United States,” 
and by Mr. Lodge in the concluding chapter 
of his “‘Story of the Revolution.” The read- 
er will search the first in vain for any- 
thing original, but the second contains an 
important announcement—that the Monroe 
Doctrine is in full force and effect and keeps 
Europe’s hands off America, while Wash- 
ington’s doctrine prevents us from meddling 
in the affairs of Europe; but as neither 
Washington nor Monroe said anything about 
Asia, we can do what we like there. There 
is a difference, however, between either 
Washington or Monroe and Mr. Lodge in 
the fact that the former discussed what 
we had better do; the latter discusses what 
we might do if we “took a notion to.” In 
practical questions the distinction is im- 
portant. We can, if we please, make Mr. 
Lodge President of the United States; but 
this does not show that it is advisable to 
do so. 


—In the Century Mr. Jacob A. Riis gives 
an account of ‘‘The Passing of Cat Alley,”’ 
the pictures being furnished by Jay Ham- 
bidge. Cat Alley was one of the ‘‘slum 
alleys’’ of New York swept away by sanitary 
reform, together with Bottle Alley, Bandits’ 
Roost, Bone Alley, Nipsey’s Alley, and Goth- 
am Court. The description of these alleys 
and other slums, such as ‘‘Hell’s Kitchen’”’ 
(which still persists), feebly recalls the old 
New York of 1850, when Five Points was 
in its heyday. It would probably now be 
impossible for any quarter of the city as 
considerable as that to be entirely abandon- 
ed to vice and crime, but the history of the 
alleys shows that slums continually tend to 
be produced. Mr. Riis depicts some of the 
characters of Cat’s Alley, and gives an anec- 
dote of alley life which brings it before 
the reader more vividly than could any de- 
scription. The Irish children of the alley 
are playing see-saw with a plank laid across 
a lime-barrel; a little Dago girl is watching 
them with hungry eyes, longing, but not 
daring, to join them. Big Jane, the leader 
of the Celts, sees her, and at once stops 
the game. “Here, Mame,” she says, pushing 
a small girl from the plank, “you get off 
an’ let her ride. Her mother was stabbed 
yesterday.” 8S. D. Collingwood contributes 
a paper on “Some of Lewis Carroll’s Child 
Friends,”’ illustrated by a picture of the ori- 
ginal Alice. The glimpses we get of Dr. 
Dodgson are worth having; indeed, his cha- 
racter as revealed in his letters to his little 
friends forms the staple of the article. The 
author of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ was sure 
to be an eccentric man. Those who like to 
trace in books the moral and mental traits 
which have led to their production will be 
interested to know that Dr. Dodgson never 


wore an overcoat, but always wore a tall hat, | 


whatever the weather; his gloves were in- 


variably of cotton, and he had for his dinner 
table, instead of mats, small pieces of card- 
“poard, which, he said, answered as well, 
and saved a waste of money. He was, how- 
ever, when children were concerned;-lavish 
of money, being, in fact, a man of great 
generosity. He always wrote standing, and 
was fond of walking up and down the room 
while telling anecdotes, ‘‘waving the tea- 
pot.” After church he was careful not to 
speak for several minutes, so that the return 
to worldly things might not be too sudden. 
Above all, he was extremely fond of paradox, 
absurdity, and nonsense, while his forte was 
mathematics. The one trait that runs 
though everything is unworldliness and mo- 
desty. He loved children, and for their sake 
created a world apart in which he and they 
could live together. 


—Perhaps the best-illustrated article in 
Harper’s is “How the Other Side Laughs,” 
by John Corbin. The East Side is described, 
and Mr. Corbin gives some account of Yid- 
dish life. The artistic existence of what is 
here called the Ghetto is not confined to 
playwrights and actors, but includes com- 
posers, musicians, and singers. There are 
five Yiddish (i. e., Judisch or Jewish) thea- 
tres, and even novelists, whose tales are 
hawked from tenement to tenement; their 
great man, Schorner, has to keep three or 
four stories under way at once. Then there 
is a poet, Morris”“Raosenfeld, of whom our 
readers have heard. The only obstacle which 
hampers the progress of the arts is that the 
purity of the Yiddish tongue is increasingly 
contaminated by the influence of American 
life. The children, except at home, discard 
Yiddish, and ‘‘talk United States.’’ They 
call their parents ‘‘Dutchmen,” and say, 
“What hell good the Old Country? This 
here is United States.” The reader should 
not overlook an article called “The Coming 
Fusion of East and West,” by Ernest F. Fe- 
nollosa. One objection to the lucubrations 
of such publicists as Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Kidd is that they write about ‘the 
East” and “‘the Tropics,’’ as if it were all one 
place. The result is that their discussion of 
the problems of the day is a little vague. 
This vagueness pervades Mr. Fenollosa’s 
pages also, but is relieved by the fact that 
a long residence in Japan has given him 
some understanding of the questions of ex. 
pansion and fusion as they look in Orienta) 
eyes. His idea is, that the new birth of 
Japanese civilization is to be followed by the 
same sort of thing in China; that China is 
now learning from Japan, and will shortly 
astonish the world by a renaissance as im- 
portant as that of five hundred years 
since in Europe; provided, however, that 
those who are filled with the new ideas are 
backed up by the free, progressive nations 
of the West, and China is nat allowed to fall 
a prey to Russia, France, or Germany. Mr. 
Fenollosa declares that “the key to the situ- 
ation is that China has already waked.” 
She is not merely authorizing the construc- 
tion of railroads, but introducing, via Japan, 
Western ideas and standards. The influence 
of the coterie of mandarins ‘who have in- 
trigued with Russia is waning, and Japanese 
universities are being employed to instruct 
selected bodies of Chinese students in the 
new learning. 


~The name of Kidd is one just now to 
conjure with. He is deferred to as an au- 
thority on ‘‘the control of the tropics,’’ not 





only by Mr. Chamberlain, but by the editor 
‘of the Atlantic, who prints an article of 
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his on the relation of this country to the | 


tropics. There is no evidence in it that he 


has any real acquaintance with either the | 


tropics or the United States, and he re- 
peats here the astonishing assertion first 
made in his book on the subject, that ‘‘the 
white man can never be acclimatized in the 
tropics."" By definition his ‘‘tropics’’ is the 
whole of the earth’s surface between 30° 
north and 30° south latitude. We advise the 
gentle reader to make his globe revolve, 
and look for himself. Per contra, an article 
on “European Experience with Tropical Co- 
lonies,”’ by W. Alleyne Ireland, is of some 
practical value, as Mr. Ireland has had real 
experience himself of tropical life, having 
spent six years in the West Indies and in 
British Guiana. We have already comment- 
ed on this. Prince Kropotkin’s ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy of a Revohutionist’’ continues to be most 
entertaining. He has the true Russian art 
of making us see through his eyes—the art 
of Turgeneff and Tolstoi, and, indeed, of all 
real narrators and describers. In the cur- 
rent instalment he gives an account of an 
institution thoroughly European in origin, 
and probably deliberately acclimatized in the 
Russian court as part of the process of occi- 
dentation—the Corps or Academy of Pages. 
“Only a hundred and fifty boys—mostly chil- 
dren of the nobility belonging to the court— 
received education in this privileged corps, 
which combined the character of a military 
school endowed with special rights and a 
court institution attached to the imperial 
household.’’ Prince Kropotkin’s description 
of the life in this school and his sketches 
of the different teachers bring the whole 
boys’ world before the reader with great 
vividness, and in the end we see, possibly 
by the design of the writer, that the little 





themselves modestly behind the tissue-paper 
veils with which the publisher has kindly 
provided them. At first sight, too, there 
might seem to be some system of the guide- 
book sort in the arrangement of the read- 
ing matter; for, after four introductory 
chapters on early, imperial, and medisval 
Rome, the next fourteen bear the titles of 
the Regions. And the last three chapters 
are entitled Leo XIII, The Vatican, and St 
Peter's. Rat nobody need be alarmed, for 
Mr. Crawford roves at will, unconfined by 
any barriers, like the bee that takes its 
sweets from every side. In a word, here is 
a man, bred up in Rome, who has drunk in 
its history at every pore, who has pon- 
dered long over classic and mediwval tomes, 
and who now gives us the refined essence 
of his lore in one of the most thoughtful 
books which the lover of Rome ever read. 


—Brewer'’s ‘Reader’s Handbook’ has for 
nearly twenty years proved a great conve- 
nience for ready reference, subject to the 
usual limitations and defects of such cyclo 
pedias. We are glad to get the revised edi 
tion of it now issued by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
reset in the same measure, and showing 1,243 
pages against the former 1,132. This is evi- 
dence of very considerable additions, which 
are even greater than appears, in view of 
omissions’ including the appendices. These 
last, “Authors and Dates of Dramas and 
Operas” and “Dates of Poems, Novels, etc., 
referred to,"’ were worth retaining and per- 
fecting. Dr. Brewer died last year before he 
could finish correcting his proofs, but is pre 
sumably responsible for the contents. No 


| explanation is given of the capricious setting 


Russian page was not so utterly unlike a | 


boy anywhere else, even an Anglo-Saxon 
boy. Horrid doubts arise in the mind as to 
whether Adam-Zad can be quite such a 


ruffian as he is made out when his children | 


are so like our own. 


—Mr. Francis Marion Crawford knows his 
Rome full well; he can discourse upon the 
glories and infamies of its past, and upon the 
problems that beset its present—nay, he can 
even foreshadow its future—with epigram- 
matic familiarity and artistic lightness of 


touch. His new book, ‘Ave Roma Immor- | 


talis’ (Macmillan), will be a joy to those 
who have, like him, absorbed the legends 
of the ‘lene mother of dead empires,”’ and 
plodded their way ‘‘o’er steps of broken 
thrones and temples’’; but to the seeker of 
guide-book knowledge, to the craver after 
systematic description, it will be an iner- 
tricabilis error, a maze without a clue. Al- 


lusion, than which the initiate finds nothing | 
more charming, becomes to the uninitiate | 


illusion, evasive as will o' the wisp, though 
hunted ever so hard among the pitfalls and 
in the darkness visible of dictionary of 
antiquities or handbook of phrase and fable. 
Procul, o procul este profani! Let the elect 
enjoy for once a book about Rome which 


of some rubrics in capital letters, nor of the 
principle of revision, especially in the drop 
ping of old titles, for some of which one 
would like to keep the former edition still 
at hand. It was well to insert the ‘Henriade,’ 
and Shakspere’s plays “Henry IV.” and 
“Henry VIII."’; but ought not old Omar and 


his ‘Rubéiyat’ to have found a place, even by | 


allusion under Giamschid (Jamshyd)? Would 
not Musset naturally have been mentioned 
in connection with Namouna? Two new 
American items have attracted us. One 
seems to have strayed from its proper fold, 
Brewer's ‘Historic Note-Book,’ and is called 
“Olney'’s Doctrine.'’ (For the Monroe Doc 
trine we must resort to the Note-Book.) 
The new-fangled Doctrine is accurately 
enough defined, but not there left. A caustic 
line below asks: ‘“‘How does this apply to 
Canada and British Columbia?’ How, in- 
deed? But also how does this pertinent 
criticism creep into a Handbook? So much 
for editorial vagary. For editorial careless- 
ness we need explore no further after com- 
ing upon this delicious confusion of Rich@yd 
Henry Lee and Patrick Henry: 

Henry [Lee], member for Virginia, on 
whose motion (July 4, 1776), the American 


|} congress published their declaration of inde- 


pendence, and erected the colonies into free 


| and sovereign states. 


| Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 


contains not a single explanatory footnote | 


or appendix—not even a preface—and in 


which the very illustrations in the text are | 


from sketches made by an evident artist, 
and not those process cutis from photo- 
graphs to which we are so often con- 
demned by the modern craze for exactness 
in unimportant detail. Photographs, indeed, 
are here—some two-dozen full-page ones; 
but, well made as they are, they seem 
ashamed of their naked truth, and hide 


Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas [Great 
Britain. | 
Byron: Age of Bronze, viii. (1821). 


Yet we must add that the reader is gravely 
referred on page 1 to the omitted appendices. 


Two of the recent volumes of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal Household Library, lit- 
tle books nicely stitched 4nd bound at a 
cheap price, deal with house-architecture. 
One of these is William L. Price’s ‘Model 
Houses for Little Money,’ and the other, 
William Martin Johnson's ‘Inside of a Hun- 
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dred Homes,’ each illustrated by a number 
of half-tone prints The former has also 


plans of houses which the author can hard 
ly be said to have required. It is, of course 
the more general of the two, treating as it 
does of the whole house, its plan ¢ arranges 

ment, its proper and expedient decorat 

its cost, etc Chapter tv for instance, dea 


with a city house costing “from $1,800 to 


$2,400 anywhere in America The plan of 
this house, to a New Yorker's eve alls for 
five stories, but the exterior admits of two 
stories only, besides a cellar witho 

parate entrance from the street, and such 


garret as may be in the roof, but without 
windows in the front. This two-story house 
then, has three living-rooms and a kitchen 
on the ground floor: four bedrooms and bath 
room on the second floor, the rooms being all 


very small, and the total width of the house 


apparently sixteen feet, including the walls 
The author's remarks on the plan are in 
teresting, and one can agree with most of 


them, but the estimates are not ea to 
guarantee The most expensive house deal 
with in the book is one at $4,000. The book 
on interiors furnishes the reader with a wor 

derful series of views of actual and actually 
furnished rooms of all sorts; and the wor 

der is that the author should not have real 

ized how absurd is the result Is it 


generally recognized—the ugly effect pro 


duced by a photograph of the modern room 
crowded with tables, chairs, lounges, stan 
dard-lamps, cabinets, rugs, tiger-skins, por 
tiéres urtains, and jimerack generally” 


j 


The room itself may be endurable because of 
the pleasant color which a person of taste 
will instinetively obtain for himself, and be 

cause also one moves about amor 4 the ob 
jects of utility and never stops to look at 
the room fixedly from one point of view. The 
photograph, however, whether of the sim 

ple little sitting-rooms shown in this book 
or of the most princely modern interior in 
New York or London, gives always the idea 
of intense disorder and of abounding bad 


taste 
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The Adventures of Francois By S. Weir 
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Mr. Kipling’s latest volume of tales, en 

titled The Day's Work.” shows no unsu 

pected qualities. The force with which he 

captured the Western World years ago 

force of purpose and imagination--has taken 

no new direction; has, on the contrary, more 

ind more concentrated itself on the narra 

tion of incidents generally picturesque anc 

always throbbing with physical life Mr 

Kipling has grown, but not in grace or wis 
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dom, as some quiet people, appreciative of 
his great talent, hoped he might. His judg- 
ment has not matured, his taste in matters 
of sentiment and in vocabulary has not 


been chastened by the passing years, and | 
| abating and to know that the Kashi bridge 


his attitude towards persons whom he docs 
not like (the powers that govern India, and 
rich Americans) childishly ill-tem- 
pered and uncivil as ever. 


is as 


in practical, technical knowledge. His pa- 
tience and industry are endless in the 
acquisition of knowledge about — ships 
and how to build and sail them, about 
the construction of bridges and locomo- 
tives, about tail-shafts and cranes and 
cylinders and piston-rods. He is tremen- 
dously interested in these things, and he 


means that all who look at his pages, in- 
cluding the grossly ignorant and the shame- 
lessly shall share his interest 
and understand. He lets you know at once 
that he has managed his story so as to spoil 
it for you if you should dare to skip. 

This intimidation of the public is an 
amusing illustration of his force of pur- 
pose. His day’s work is to entertain a mul- 
titude having conflicting tastes and capri- 
cious preferences for Which he doesn’t care 
a straw. He scorns pandering; he doesn’t 
need to curry favor. He has only one no- 
tion of how to do his work, or at most two, 
definite enough, strong enough to compel 
admiration and make suggestion appear fool- 
ish. His first notion is that the only stories 
worth telling are stories about what men 
(and sometimes beasts and machines) will 
to do and suffer to accomplish; the second, 


indifferent, 


His growth is | 
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the bosom of the flood to an island where 
the ancient gods, in the shapes of beasts, 
discourse obscurely and allegorically un- 
til the opium fever passes, and Findlayson 
awakes in his right mind to see the flood 


still stands. The opium vision is not in the 


| line of the first impulse; it is an independent 


imaginative excursion, and has no bearing 


| on the critical moment in Findlayson’s ex- 
| istence. In ‘‘William the Conquer®r,” a sto- 


ry of famine in India, the description of ac- 


| tivity in mitigating suffering leaves Miss 
| Martyn, the heroine, a very sketchy person. 


| The mystic strain of “The Brushwood Boy’’ | of a power that is never disputed 


| is not intensified by accounts of the ad- 


mirable Georgie’s methods for keeping hit 
regiment in a dazzling state of efficiency. 
But against these instances of inadequacy 





| first, one sups full of horrors. 


vincing, in the form of an innocent irony or 
even an apparently unpremeditated flippan- 
cy. In a werd, he converts into vivid, ex- 
quisite, immensely amusing pictures of life 
stuff that has long been the property of for- 
mal and tedious philosophers. The material 
is inexhaustible, and Mr. James’s latest sto- 
ries remind us how easy it is for him to 
avoid that poverty of motive which sooner 
or later overtakes authors who depend chiefly 
on adventure or remarkable incident. 

In the ‘Two Magics’ there are two stories, 
one illustrating a magic that is supernatural, 
and the other a magic charmingly natural, 
In the 
Whether the 


| story of possession by very evil spirits is 
| probable, is a question for persons without 


in his method may be set the perfect charac- | 
| terization of the Scotch engineer, McPhee. 


McPhee is a type, a creation, solid as Mul- 


| vaney, and more subtle. He makes another | 
| reason for believing, after every qualification, 


that Mr. Kipling is the greatest 
force of his day, and that his very limita- 
tions, his prejudices, and self-complacence, 
and lack of sensibility, strengthen his hand 
and help him to hold and rule. 

In popularity of 


the contemporary 


literary | 


imagination. To others it seems, for the mo- 
ment, appallingly true. The gayety and grace 
of the second tale make an effective contrast. 
Never has a finer tribute been paid to the 
surprising charm of the American woman 
who unaffectedly smacks of her native soil. 
The situation of ‘In the Cage’ is so ticklish 


| that only the nicest perception of literary 


Mr. | 


| Kipling and Mr. James there is an interest- 
| ing suggestion of the influence of democracy | 


| on 


the production of literature. 
Mr. James’s popularity is, or has ever been, 


Not that | 


| of so comprehensive and clamorous a sort as | 
Mr. Kipling’s, but always of the best quality | 


| and lasting and loyal. 


a sort of moral corollary, is that to do is | 


to live, that the Lotos-eater (unless Lotos 
should be opium) is inferentially a coward 
and a sneak, and that any dauntless climber 
up a climbing wave, however obscure, is a 


hero who, if he, Mr. Kipling, catch sight of | 


him, shall not go to his grave unhonored 


These notions of his work’s 
aim are so vigorous, so comprehensively 
right, that depreciatory criticism is crowded 
assertion that 


and unsung. 


into the 


and that the tales in which they are so 
convincingly impressed are necessarily ob- 
jective 

This means that the thought, feeling, 
general character of the actors must be 
inferred from the action and the way it 


is performed. You may, and often must, as- 


sume that the actor’s heart is desolate, his | 
mind tortured, but Mr, Kipling doesn’t help | 


you to realize the degree of desolation, the 
kind of torture. Sometimes, indeed, he seems 
deliberately to withhold his aid and com- 
fort, 
competent to succor, 
who need more light are a dull fool—hu- 
manly speaking, of no more account than 
an Egyptian mummy. It is only on reflec- 
tion, after a second reading (and most peo- 


not 


ple do not read even Kipling’s tales 
twice), that, in some instances, the first 
intention is seen to suffer, the chief 
interest to flag, through failure’ of 
subjectivity. ‘The Bridgebuilders’ would 
be a more impressive tale, artistically 
more complete, if Mr. Kipling had more 


minutely set forth Findlayson's thoughts 
and feelings as he watched ‘“‘Mother Gun- 
ga’’ doing battle for her freedom, rushing 
in a mighty flood against the piers of his 
great life-work, the Kashi bridge. But 
Findlayson’s reflections are curtly summa- 
rized; then he is permitted to take an opium 
pill and is borne off in a cockle-shell on 


they are primitive, | 


Until the nineteenth 


century begins to grow old, there is not much 


difficulty in 
lish literature without any assistance from 
the date of an author’s birth. Each period 
has its hall-mark. When the reading public 
was small, taste had only one standard, a 


chronologically grouping Eng- | 


point of view was established. The men who | 
| wrote for the pleasure of their generation 
| took little into account a hydra-headed, self- 
| assertive mob, and all did their work in very 


much the same way—the way that would 
please a small circle with a degree of in- 


tellectual equality, with similar aspirations | 


and congenial prejudices. It is the presence 
of a large democracy eager to read, fairly 
competent to estimate the worth of what 
it reads, of independent and very confident 
judgment, that makes possible the success 
in imaginative prose literature of two men 
who, in purpose, method, and manner, are so 


| far apart, so widely and so minutely dif- 


suggesting thereby that he is in- | 


but rather that you | 
| par@fe and remote provinces of the mother- 





ferent, as are Mr. Kipling and Mr. James. 
The difference goes so far that, though each 
is strong in the vernacular, even here they 
don’t meet, but pasture, as it were, in se- 


tongue. 


Mr. James has never used colloquial Eng- 
lish with better literary effect than in his 
latest volumes, entitled ‘The Two Magics’ 
and ‘In the Cage.’ The action in these tales 
(they are genuine tales) is, of course, the 
action of mind on mind, of spirit on spirit. 
Things are brought about through the con- 


| tact and clash of sensibilities and impulses 
and desires and passions. 


Many men dis- 
cuss the complexities of human nature in 
exact and formal English, leaving us cold 
and dull, still not understanding; but Mr. 
James pursues the elusive impression till he 
nails it with a familiar phrase, watches 
vague intimations of consciousness until they 
assume coherence and positiveness, then 
flings a conclusion at you, irresistibly con- 





effects could save it from collapse into vul- 
garily or from attenuation to iuanity. So 
far as we are permitted to follow the acute 
telegraphist (the girl in the cage), a deli- 
cate balance is maintained, but speculation 
hovers about what might happen if, after 
she has married Mudge, the grocer, the in- 
articulate Captain Everhard should come (as 
he almost certainly would) and sit on 
Mudge’s doorstep and murmur irrelevantly, 
“Only, I say—see here!’’ 


In none of his translated romances does 
M. Paul Bourget make such an agreeable 
impression on the English reader as in ‘An- 
tigone, and Other Portraits of Women.’ 
These women, known but slightly through 
the chance of travel, attracted him by a hint 
of some rare nobility or grace of nature, 
and touched his imagination to weave about 
them romance of delicate texture, glowing 
with sentiment, yet not sentimental; pa- 
thetic, even tragic, yet with no forced, un- 
healthy, morbid note. The scenes which the 
presence of these women made an imperish- 
able memory (in most instances a bit of the 
Mediterranean coast) are described with a 
genuine feeling for natural beauty and for 
artistic harmony between picture and frame. 
Incident and place are so closely related 
that to think of one is to remember all. 


In the tale entitled ‘‘Two Married Cou- 
ples’ Americans may find several things 
for serious reflection. The woman here, 
Mrs. Tennyson R. Harris, is very common- 
place, and it is her husband and his attitude 
to his wife that excite M. Bourget’s lively 
curiosity. The incident is a picturesque dis- 
cussion, without definite solution, of ques- 
tions which M. Bourget asked himself while 
dining at the Harrises’ Newport villa—ques- 
tions which every observer of American so- 
ciety is frequently asking and which may be 
summedupthus: ‘‘What does Harris, the wor- 
ried, taciturn, abstemious ‘millionaire day- 
laborer,’ get for his work; and what, under 
heaven, is his feeling for the woman, his 
wife, whom he surrounds with insane luxury, 
who apparently gives him neither love, es- 
teem, nor service, and whom, as a matter 
of fact, he rarely sees?’ M. Bourget’s trans- 
lator has done his work respectably, but. he 
is often pedantic, stiff, and incapable of 
getting rid of the French idiom. 

Octave Thanet’s excellent tales of Ame:. 
can day-laborers who are not mil-ionaires 
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lead justly to the inference that in America 


the phrases ‘‘working people” and “com- | 


mon people” are not synonymous. The men 
whom she draws so clearly and sympatbeti- 
cally in“The Heart of Toil’ are mostly average 
Americans, capable, courageous men, intel- 
ligently good, intelligently bad, always in- 
telligent, beyond the corresponding class 
of any other nation. One gathers (and again 
the inference may be correct) that if the 
mass of day-laborers in America were all or 
half of American birth and breeding, strikes 
would long ago have been generally suc- 


cessful, Or would have been abandoned | 
by the strikers as a _ hopeless method | 


of getting what they want. The au- 
thor has an intimate acquaintance with 
the people of whom she writes, and her 


sympathy appears always to be the sym- | 


pathy of affectionate equality. She seems 
to look neither down nor up, but to stand hand 
in hand with calm eyes and clear judgment 
and a warm heart for her own. She is her- 
self a good American to be proud of, and 
her stories are especially to be commended 
to those who but vaguely and indifferently 
know the mass of their fellow-citizens. 

One of the reasons of Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy’s immense popularity in America was 


that he spoke not only for, but with, the peo- | 


ple. This aspect is to-daythe only really inte- 
resting feature of the literary work which 
he has left to keep his name for a little 
while alive. He had no effective literary ta- 
lent, and his pulitical and economic theories 
were visionary rather than ideal. The vol- 
ume of tales entitled ‘The Blindman’s World’ 
is interesting only in relation to the author, 
giving the impression of a plain, honest, sin- 
cere man, the last person in the world to 
strive for notoriety or to disturb society in 
his own interest. Mr. Howells’s introduc- 
tion is a tribute of esteem, not a literary cri- 
ticism. 

‘The World’s Rough Hand’ is an admirable 
book for inciting boys to stay at heme and 
take their share of foreign adventure on rainy 
afternoons by the fireside. It shows no sign 
of being ‘‘made-up,’’ has no studied plot or 
artificial coincidence, but is just a scrappy, 
natural account of several years of life, dur- 
ing which the writer, with equal soul and a 
heart for any fate, roamed about Australia 
and the Southern Seas. Unlike most adven- 
turers, he was really fond of work. Wherever 
he found himself, he besieged the population 
for work, moving on only when he couldn’t 
find it, or when, through some misfortune, 
he lost what he had found. So we see him 
as sailor, grecer’s boy, miner, beach-comber, 
pearl-diver, sometimes commanding, some- 
times serving, always immensely interested 
in the affair of the moment, still with eyes 
wideopen for better luck. Besides being enter- 
taining, the book has a lot of odd information 
about queer countries and queerer people. 
Its literary merit is that it has no pretension 
and, though always plain, is never dull. 

In ‘The Adventures of Francois’ Dr. Weir 


Mitchell combines the frivolous adventures | 
of a juggler, buffoon, and thief with sketches | 


of Paris during the Revolution. It is not 
quite possible to persuade the airy spirit of 
comedy to keep close company with the sav- 
age tragedy or infernal gayety of that hour, 


but Dr. Mitchell has contrived a lighter tale | 


than most of the story-tellers who have been 
tempted by the picturesque contrasts of the 
period. The adventures of Francois are ex- 
citing, at times thrilling; and though he is 
careless of the minor morals, he bears him- 


| 

self nobly in many situations for which truce 
respectability would have been grossly inade 
quate 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


America’s Foreign Policy: Essays and Ad 
dresses. By Theodore Salisbury Woolsey 
The Century Co. 1898 


Mr. Woolsey is professor of International 
Law in the Yale Law School. This book 
consists of a number of essays and addresses, 
many of them reprinted from magazines and 
reviews, and most of them called out by pub- 
lic events during the past four years. Taken 
together, they give a good idea of the foreign 


ly practical point of view. On several sub- 
| jects of great importance, such as the Mon- 
| roe Doctrine, the Nicaragua Canal, and the 
Philippines, they deal with questions of po- 
lify. Questions of policy are, however, in- 
volved with questions of international law, es- 
pecially in this country, and the book dis- 
cusses sO many recent questions of interna- 
tional law that, for the last few years, it 
serves very well as a popular guide in that 
study. It summarizes in a convenient form the 
| history of matters such as the Barrundia 





| affair, the attempt to hold the /tata, the 
| various questions relating to Cuba which 
arose before the war, the Bering Sea 
arbitration. The volume closes with a paper 
on the Declaration of Paris, in which the 
author urges the importance of immediate 
assent on the part of this country to the De- 
claration as a preliminary to the interna- 
tional exemption from capture of all non- 
contraband private property at sea. 

The author’s view of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was first published in 1896, shortly af- 
ter the Venezuela message, substantially 
agrees with the view expressed then or since 
by most lawyers and publicists conversant 
with the matter. So far as we know, Mr. 
Cleveland’s use of the Doctrine to justify his 
intervention in the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute as affecting the interests of the United 
States has never received much substantial 
support except from active politicians, or 
their followers in the press, who had some- 
thing to lose or gain by it, and from Lord 
Salisbury, whose weakness or good nature 
lent color to the idea that we were in the 
right. Mr. Woolsey has no difficulty in show- 
ing, first, that the Doctrine is no part of in- 
ternational law; second, that it is founded 
solely on the self-interest of the United 
States; and consequently, third, that, to in- 
voke it, it is always necessary to show that 
some interest of the United States is in- 
volved. We may add to this that, even for 
any one who undertakes to argue that, by 
the acquiescence of other Powers, the Doc- 
trine has become part of the law of na- 
tions, the result is precisely the same, be- 
cause in that case the principle of interna- 
tional law under which it would come would 
be that of the right of self-defence, a right 
inherent in all States; and this right we can 
enforce only by showing that some interest 
of the United States is attacked which seri- 
ously affects our own status—our peace or 
| gafety, our institutions or form of govern- 
ment. 

This is exactly what we thought was 
threatened in 1823 by the Holy Alliance. 





| every reason to think that they were right, 
that the subversion of the republican govern- 
' ments in the new South American States, 


policy of the United States from a thorough-. 


Monroe and Adams considered, and there is | 


and their return to the control of Spain 
would seriously affect this country. Conse 
quently, we laid down the principle of what 
may be called reciprocal non-expansion. If 
Europe would not extend her system on this 
side of the world, we would not interfere 
with the European system as then existing 
We may add, though it is not necessary to 
Mr. Woolsey’s argument to do so, that the 
suggestion that the Monroe Doctrine involy 
ed a pledge on our side applicable only to 
this hemisphere is a mere pretence; its 
language, taken in its natural sense, pre 
cludes us from extending our system to Eu 
ropean colonies. It is absurd to contend 
that we meant only colonies on this side 
and that we reserved the right of taking 
as many colonies as we pleased in the Fast 
But, whatever view is taken of this, the 
one matter about which there can be no 
dispute is the fact that in the boundary con 
troversy between Great Britain and Vene 
zuela we had no interest whatever. The in 
terest alleged to be interfered with was an 
interest that no European government should 
“extend its system” in this hemisphere. But 
a precisely similar question had previously 
existed between ourselves and Great Britain 
as to the Maine boundary; we always in 
sisted there that England was encroaching 
on us. Under the Ashburton Treaty we sur- 
rendered part of the disputed territory. Did 
this effect an extension of the European sys- 
tem? If so, it would seem as if by this pre- 
cedent we had admitted that the surrender 
of territory claimed as our own might be 
innocuous, notwithstanding the Doctrine. If 
not, cadit quastio. Mr. Cleveland, it will 
be remembered, as if for the purpose of anti 
cipating this difficulty, conceded in advance 
that Venezuela and Great Britain might by 
agreement settle the boundary for them- 
selves; but if it were true that any extension 
of a boundary is extension of a system, this 
position is untenable. If, wherever a Euro- 
pean boundary is pushed forward in South 
America, there is an extension of the Euro- 
pean system, it can make no difference to us 
whether it is done by agreement or by force. 
Under the Monroe Doctrine, it is the ex- 
tension which hurts us, not the means by 
which it is accomplished. In short, the 


Monroe Doctrine has nothing to do with the . 


case. 

The articles on “An Interoceanic Canal in 
the Light of Precedent” and “An Inter- 
oceanic Canal from the Standpoint of Seif- 
Interest’’ will well repay examination. The 
author has unearthed a passage from Mr. 
Blaine’s dispatches to Mr. Lowell which 
seems to exist only in manuscript, and 
which both friends and enemies of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty will find interesting. In 
a letter written in 1881 (the citation is “No- 
vember 29, 1881. MSS. Inst. Gr. Brit. For 
Rel. 1881"") Mr. Blaine says: 

“Tl am more than ever struck by the elastic 
character of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
the admirable purpose it has served as an 
ultimate recourse on the part of either gov- 
ernment to check apprehended designs in 
Central America on the part of the other, 
although all the while it was frankly admit- 
ted on both sides that the engagements of 
the treaty were misunderstandingly entered 
into, imperfectly comprehended, contradic- 
torily interpreted, and mutually vexatious.” 


This cuts from under the feet of those 
who attack the treaty the chief ground on 
which they had to stand—that the treaty re- 
| gulted in British aggression. Mr. Woolsey 

also gives a history of the diplomacy which 
| resulted in the neutralization of the Suez 
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Canal by the Powers, and points out that 
the ‘‘neutralization”’ of a maritime highway 
by the United States has no meaning. Neu- 
tralization involves action by several Powers 
strong enough to enforce their decrees by 
action in common. The alternative is protec- 
tion and control by the United States, and 
this practically gives the United States the 
right to close or open it when it pleases. A 
point which Mr. Woolsey might have added 
is, that no matter under whose protection 
the canal is opened, the moment it is open- 
ed it becomes as much a highway of com- 
merce as the Suez Canal, or for that matter 
the English Channel, and its control will ul- 
timately be settled just as that of all other 
highways of commerce has been, by the 
general interests of all the nations which 
make up the commercial world, and not by 
those who own or protect the coast line. In 
former times the English Channel was claim- 
ed as being under the jurisdiction of Eng- 
land, and all this talk of exclusive control 
of the canal by the United States is but the 
revival of arguments and conceptions which 
belong to the period when the constant occu- 
pation of nations was conquest and war, 
when towns were sacked and prisoners mur- 
dered in cold blood, and the laws of nations 
hardly yet existed. 

One cannot read such a summary as this 
of our later foreign policy without seeing 
that that policy is marked by a spirit of ad- 
venture strangely at variance with settled 
principles. Positive international law is 
in great part the work of American lawyers 
and diplomats; its principles have been ex- 
pounded by such men as Wheaton and Kent, | 
much as the Constitution was by Webster. 
Its main outlines remain to-day what they 
have been for fifty years, yet our later public 
men’s efforts seem chiefly directed to intro- 
ducing confusion into it. When we wisely 
provided for an interoceanic canal by a 
treaty, the wisdom of which is proved by 
the subsequent history of the Suez Canal, we 
now threaten to tear it up, although, as 
Mr. Woolsey shows, it is for our interest to 
enforce it. Although we maintained the 
rights of neutrals until they were embodied 
in the law of nations by Europe in the 
Declaration of Paris, we omit for forty years 
to sign the Declaration, on the ground that 
it does not include immunity of all private 
property at sea, and then refuse ourselves 
to recognize that immunity. On the other 
hand, we stick to privateering after it has 
become of no use to us, at the same 
time, fortunately, proving that it is of no 
use by abandoning it in practice. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is turned into a burlesque by 
an Administration representing one party. 
The right of legation asylum (in revolu- 
tionary states), which we formerly endeavor- 
ed to restrict, an Administration of the other | 
party endeavors to enlarge. Whichever way 
we turn, we see confusion introduced, not | 
as the result of any clearly defined new 
policy, but as the result of ignorance, mis- 
conception, and want of principle. If, thus 
far, we have not succeeded in altering any 
of the fundamental principles of our foreign 
policy, it is really because that policy was 
so wisely made to tally with our best Inte- 
rests and with the permanent requirements 
of our situation, that hitherto the ventures 
made in new directions have not succeed- 
ed in upsetting it. But how long will this 
last? Certainly, no man can predict with 
confidence. International law and even the 
Monroe Doctrine were made by man for | 
his own convenience, and by man they may 








be destroyed. It hinges, Mr. Woolsey would 
be inclined to say, upon whether we wholly 
change our status by establishing a great 
military colonial empire—that is, on the 
Philippine question. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—II. 


The story of a strictly ordinary boy is 
‘Johnnie,’ by E. O. Laughlin (Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co.). Though it shows 
marks of an unpractised hand, and indeed 
makes no pretence of being anything but a 
first attempt, there are in it many touches 
which appeal to the ordinary boy, whatever 
his age. Who, for instance, has not known 
the time when he “wished longingly for a 
younger brother” as Johnnie did when, hav- 
ing been thrashed by an older cousin, he had 
to content bimself with venting ‘‘only a small 
portion of his resentment by throwing peb- 
bles at the chickens’? No doubt it is tue 
that, ‘‘to the average boy, being sick stands 
next in enjoyment to a fishing excursion.” 
Even death he looks upon ‘“‘from the pathetic 
but impersonal standpoint of his grief-stricken 
friends or remorseful enemies.” It is small 
wonder, then, if the heartless response, 
“Bully for you!’’ to the tender bequest of the 
would-be dying boy “‘somewhat marred the 
pleasantness” of that youth’s departure, and 
even caused him to postpone it for the sake 
of demanding the gift’s return. ‘‘The untold 
comforts of the ague,”’ of which the only bit- 
ter memory is that of quinine, furnish, prob- 
ably, one of the least appreciated joys of 
life. Even the ague’s time is well chosen, 


| for, according to Johnnie’s biographer, ma- 


laria “sometimes attacks a boy during holi- 
day—but not often. Usually its onset is iden- 
tical with the beginning of harvest.’’ Per- 
haps the last pages, telling of Johnnie’s 
marriage and the advent of Johnnie II., might 
have been spared. 

‘Sir Jefferson Nobody,’ by Effie W. Merri- 


| man (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), glories 


in being anything but an ordinary boy. This 
street waif, christening himself with a title 
of nobility, and then feeling strong upon him 
the obligation to live up to his name; the 
wretched tramp received, supported, and 
nursed for years by a poor boy who never 
knew till the old man died that it was his 
own father, and a man of rank and wealth 
(though an inveterate miser), whom he had 
befriended; the orphan boy and girl living 
in great misery until discovered and claimed 
by a long-lost uncle, and raised by him to 
the height of wealth and luxury—these are 
a few of the frantic expedients employed 
(and not for the first time) in the attempt 
to escape commonplace. 

A little boy’s visit and conversation ‘With 
the Dream-Maker’ (Philadelphia: George W. 


| Jacobs & Co.) is by John Habberton. Doubt- 


less it may be gratifying to the youngsters 
to see a thing so like their own dreams 


all printed out in black and white, but on 
| the whole this little book gives no occasion 


to amend the nearly universal decision that 
dreams are best left to the uncritical temper 


' of sleepers. They do not usually bear the 
| daylight well; and this mock dream, too, 
| seems thin and prosaic, and its humor not 


very funny when dragged into the unfriend- 
ly definiteness of print. 

One of those comprehensive stories war- 
ranted to outlast the longest rainy day of 
vacation, while carrying an entire family of 
young people from infancy safely through 
their honeymoons, is ‘Everyday Honor,’ by 


| 
| 


Fannie E, Newberry (George W. Jacobs & 
Co.). Here is something for all tastes—if 
we may except the literary taste: a talent- 
ed, naughty boy; an ugly-tempered, a sweet- 
tempered, and an angelic girl; a saintly, 


| careworn father; a sensible, crisp, managing 
aunt; a returning prodigal; and, finally (not 





to attempt a complete enumeration), a 
baby boy who tries hard, though unsuccess- 
fully, to be as funny and endearing as the 
real article. Surely the young person would 
be hard to suit who could not find his fit 
in this assortment. When we add that two 
or three of the characters are on the con- 
stant watch to improve every occasion in 
a religious sense, we hope the book’s fitness 
to relieve some long Sunday afternoon is 
demonstrated. 

Published by the same house, and, we 
shrewdly guess, with intent to improve that 
same Sunday vacuum for sucking up a mo- 
ral, is ‘A Little Turning Aside,’ by Bar- 
bara Yechton. Briefly, the moral is that 
sometimes ‘‘the longest way round is the 
shortest way home,” and it is enforced by 
the story of a girl so intent upon studying 
art that she allowed no other thought to 
distract her even for a moment from that 
aim, treated all her friends with unkind 
neglect and some with cruel ingratitude, 
and took no care even of her own health, 
till her overstrained eyesight gave out. In 
months of blindness she had time to open 
her inner eye, and see that form and color 
were not the only excellence. Needless to 
say that her sight returned and ambition 
revived, but not again to exclude all other 
feelings. ‘ 

The quaint flavor of German home and 
school life adds zest to Mary E. Ireland’s 
translation of Emma von Rhoden’s ‘An Ob- 
stinate Maid’ (George W. Jacobs & Co.). A 
little too prim and didactic it might seém 
for our young America’s taste, otherwise. 
As it is, being really well written and en- 
tertaining, and bringing in its moralities so 
naturally and so consistently with the se- 
rious German temper, it well deserves to be 
popular in translation as in the original, 
which (according to the title-page) has 
reached its twenty-first edition. — 

Kindness at home, and neighborliness, 
are the lessons taught by Mary E. Leonard’s 
‘Story of the Big Front Door’ (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.). No sort of concealment is made of 
the moral—it is flaunted, indeed, on the very 
title-page—yet the story goes on so plea- 
santly, and tells of so many inimitable good 
times, that we fancy the more unspoiled and 
simple-minded class of children will take 
to it kindly. And even to the more cynical 
the delights of ‘‘doing good’”’ by an evening 
of jollity over tableaux and charades might 
prove seductive. 

‘The Boy Mineral Collectors,’ by Jay G. 
Kelley (Lippincott), displays more know- 
ledge of minerals, both practical and cu- 
rious, than genius in preparing intellectual 
food for the young which shall excite the 
appetite as well as prove easily assimilable. 
There is also throughout the book a tone of 
deference to Mammon strangely at variance 
with the true scientific spirit that should be 
cultivated in our rising generation. 





Samuel H. Sewall; A Memoir. By Nina 
Moore Tiffany. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1898. 12mo, pp. 176. 

By his first name, the subject of this 
brief biography proclaimed himself a de- 
scendant of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, of 
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honored memory. His middle name, Edmund, 


as unmistakably betrayed his Quincy blood. 
His cousin, Samuel Joseph May, bore two 
Sewall names. Through Elizabeth Walley 
(Mrs. Tiffany does not mention the interest- 
ing fact) Mr. Sewall’s line blended with that 
of Wendell Phillips. The part played by 
these Boston kinsmen—Sewall, May, Phil- 
lips,and Edmund Quincy—in the small begin- 
nings of the anti-slavery enterprise, and in 
its subsequent mighty propaganda to the end, 
is known to al] readers of the Life of Gar- 
rison. Mr. Sewall was the least conspicuous 
of the four admirable and gifted spirits, 
and was the shyest and most shrinking; but 
the great orator had not more fire, nor Gar- 
rison himself more constancy, while his 
liberality was as judicious as it was inces- 
sant. As a lawyer of high standing he ren- 
dered peculiar services to the cause in draft- 
ing anti-slavery measures or in helping 
rescue the fugitive; and this professional 
talent he concurrently applied to the ame- 
lioration of the laws affecting the status of 
women. 

If Mr. Sewall inherited from Anne Brad- 
street his disposition to poetize (privately), 
so that his first wife could address him gs 
‘Dearest and best beloved of poets’’; and 
from the Chief Justice, author of ‘The Sell- 
ing of Joseph,’ his anti-slavery instinct and 
mandate, he borrowed nothing of Samuel 
Sewall the diarist. Mrs. Tiffany has found 
her material but scanty—no great store of 
letters even; and her additions to what was 
already accessible in print are chiefly in the 


The Nation. 


and imperfectly reported, yet they have 
taken pains to put in two blackguardisms 
very exactly, one calling the Senate ‘a 
most contemptible body,’ the other calling 
{Senator} Mason ‘a wretch.’ These expres- 
sions slipped out by accident. I do not be- 
lieve there is any use in such abuse. More 
effect would be given to the same charges 
if expressed in milder terms."’ 


Mr. Sewall did not share the Garrisonian 
scruples about political action under a pro- 
slavery Constitution, but neither did he with- 
draw his support or name or steadfast co- 
operation from the animating moral enter- 
prise. Still less did he make a fetish of 
party. He lived to cast his vote for Cleve 
land against Blaine, and to justify it in a fine 
letter here reproduced. He was a familiar 
figure at the State-house in Boston, where he 
had been Senator in the Free-Soil coalition 
days. His last appearance there was in the 
spring of 1888, when he went before the 
Judiciary Committee with = six bills—to 
equalize the descent of real estate and of 
personal property between husband and wife, 


* and the custody of minor children; to legal- 


ize conveyances, gifts, and contracts between 
them; to provide for testamentary guardians 


| for wives as well as widows; and to repeal 


the act limiting the right of married women 


| to dispose of real estate by will. He and his 
| fellow-petitioners had summary leave to 


province of the rights, not of man, but of | 


woman. She enables one to comprehend, 


however, the mixture of radicalism and con- | 


servatism, modesty and courage, womanly 
tenderness and manly initiative, censure and 
toleration, which marked this genuine philan- 
thropist. The last-named quality is no- 
where better shown than in his relations to 
Mr. Garrison. To the founding and early 
support of the Liberator Mr. Sewall was in- 
dispensable, yet he disliked the name of the 


paper, and (as his biographer would have | 


done well to remind her readers) proposed | ,,,. “ 
| Blizabeth l her Ger Garden. } s 
for it the Safety-Lamp. In the organization | Ee CSE SE EC: SE | 


of the first immediate-abolition society, Mr. 


Sewall shrank from the doctrine which was | 
to distinguish sharply the new from the older 


and ineffective movements. He was on the 
committee with Garrison to draft its consti- 
tution, and his Aunt Robie reported that 
‘‘Mr. Garrison troubles them considerably, he 
is so furious.’’ Mr. Sewall would not sign the 
preamble as agreed upon, yet soon consent- 
ed to become one of the board of managers. 
This was not fickleness, but progress in con- 
viction. Mr. Garrison's method was not his, 
but he desired the same thing, and he re- 
spected the pioneer. While he was still gen- 
erously contributing to the support of the 
Liberator, and when the paper was only four 
months old, he wrote (April, 1831) deploring 
the “violent and abusive language which he 
[the editor] is constantly pouring out, 

calling all slaveholders thieves and robbers, 
declaring that no slaveholder can be a 


Christian, and accusing every one who does | 


not think exactly as he does of wilful blind- 
ness and want of principle. . . . Not- 
withstanding all this, his paper is doing 


good."’ Twenty-nine years afterwards, Mr. | 


Sewall criticised himself in even stronger 
terms for a speech made at a Thaddeus 
Hyatt meeting in New York in May, 1860: 


“Though much that I said is omitted [in 
Herald and Tribune}, and much inaccurately 


| Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gre- | readers, but most fruitful. The conception 


withdraw, but the rebuff had no discourage- 
ment for him, whose heart was as light as his 


purpose to confront the Legislature again 
with the same measures at their next ses- 
sion; but (he was in his ninetieth year) 
death now gave him his well-earned leave 
to withdraw. 


435 


to realize them with the assistance of a gar 
dener who has experience but no ideas, ex 
cept the general idea that Elizabeth's are 
absurd. Her struggles with the stupidity of 
man and the perversity of nature are amus- 
ingly told. A few successes repay her for 
many failures, and she gets at last a charm 
ing garden, if not the garden she had plan- 
ned. We have glimpses of odd and not alto 
gether agreeable neighbors and guests, and 
some admirable descriptions of scenery 


“The Bibliotaph” is the name given to an 
eccentric who spent his life and income in 


| Making vast accumulations of books, which 


} 
| ne neither read himself nor allowed others 


to read. The sketch is taken, we are told, 
from a real person, known to many; and, 
no doubt, if we knew him in the flesh, we 
sbould find it entertaining. The best paper 
in the book is a highly appreciative essay 
on Thomas Hardy, the novelist, whose truly 
Shaksperian power of character-drawing has 
scarcely received the general recognition it 
deserves. 

The essays grouped under the title ‘World- 
ly Ways and Byways’ originally appeared 
in the Evening Post, and, as they have more 
than a merely ephemeral interest, the au- 
thor has done well in collecting them into a 
volume. The eighteenth-century style in 
which the book is produced, harmonizes well 
with the contents; and paper and type are 


| luxuries to the eye. 
step. His last words bespoke his cheerful | 


This little volume deserves to find a place | 


in every public library beside the kindred 
memoirs of Phillips and May; Quincy yet 


awaits a pious hand. A beautiful portrait of | 


Mr. Sewall in his silvery old age serves as 
frontispiece. 


Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By Je- 
rome K. Jerome. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 


lan Co. 1898. 
The Bibliotaph, and Other People. By Leon 


| 


The ‘‘work’’ which Mr. Mabie treats of is 
of the artistic or literary sort, and these es 
says deal with its significance and the condi- 
tions favorable to its production. They are 
of a gently speculative kind, neither dazzling 
the reader with sudden illumination, nor 
startling him by any violent irruption into 
the placid current of ordinary thought 


| Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other Islands 


of the West Indies. By Robert T. Hil! of 
the United States Geological Survey. The 
Century Co. 1898. 

This book is strongest on the side of its 


author’s special studies The geological 
formation and relations of the West Indies 


| are set forth with ample knowledge, and with 


H. Vincent. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & | 


Co. 1898. 


gory. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 


| Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamilton 


Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 
Mr. Jerome is always amusing, but in the 


little volume before us he is something more | 


| than merely amusing; and while he lets his 


wit and fancy effloresce over the surface of 
the follies and foibles of the day, we can 
see that their roots are struck in serious 


| thought and kindly sympathy. Some of his 


sketches, such as the two women shopping, 
bis ‘“‘worst honeymoon experience,’ or the 


| man who had a pony, are admirably dramatic 


and laughter-provoking. It is just the book 
to read on a railroad journey, and not en- 
tirely forget at the journey’s end. 

Elizabeth is an Englishwoman married to 
a German gentleman, who, wearied of five 


years of city life, prevaile upon her husband | 


-whom she somewhat ungraciously calls 
“the Man of Wrath’’—to let her go down to 
an old, neglected country-seat near the Bal- 
tic, and fix things up to suit herself. For 


one thing, she resolves to have a garden. On | 


this matter of a garden she has plenty of 


' jdeas but no experience, and she undertakes | 


no little skill in untechnical exposition; with 
the net result of conveying ideas which 
must not only be new to the majority of 


once formed of an Antillean uplift, breaking 
into the great continental north and south 
ranges at their junction in Central America, 
as Nelson's ships broke the Spanish and 
French line at Trafalgar; of the islands as 
only the peaks of submerged mountains, and 
of the Gulf and the Caribbean as practically 
land-locked waters—this conception cannot 
but prove of as fundamental value in coérdl- 
nating one’s knowledge of the countries in 
question as is the detérmination of the wa- 
tersheds in studying topography. On the side 
of the natural history of the islands, too, 
their flora and fauna, minerals and climate, 
Mr. Hill presents a great deal of valuabie 


, information. 


About one-quarter of the volume is de- 
voted to Cuba, one-tenth to Porto Rico. Ja 
maica and Santo Domingo come next in space 
assigned, and each of the remaining islands 
has its chapter or page, according to its 
prominence. The historical and political mat- 
ter is frankly compiled, and not from very 
extensive sources. Spanish authorities for 
Cuba shine by their absence. But, except 
here and there a wrong date, which may be a 
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misprint, we have detected no inaccuracies 
of moment in Mr. Hill’s narrative, which is 
necessarily very general. He takes a higher 
view of the native Cuban than is popular in 
this country just now; though we observe 
that he innocently rests, in part at least, his 
hope that the Cubans will show capacity for 
self-government on the probability that the 
most troublesome element of the population 
has been killed off in the war. More strik- 
ing for Americans at the present juncture is 
what Mr. Hill has to say of the status of the 
negro in the West Indies, so different from 
what it is in the United States. Our race 
prejudice against the black man scarcely ex- 
ists in Cuba, for example. He suffers from 
class prejudice, like any other humble toiler, 
but the combined dread and hate which 
white men in the United States feel for him, 
solely on account of his color, would not be 
at all understood in Cuba or Jamaica. One 
foresees curious anomalies growing out of 
the enfranchisement of the West Indian ne- 
gro by a race which dislikes and fears and 
disfranchises its own negroes. 

The Spanish in the book is halting. Sev- 
eral of the illustrations (which are profuse, 
though of a rather cheap order of process 
reproduction) have impossible Spanish names 
given them, and one translation gravely of- 
fered is delicious of its kind. It is that of 
the inscription on the Havana Church of the 





| Garnett, 


_———— 


Merced (so Mr. Hill: 
thedral)— 
“O Restos 6 Ymfgen del grande Colon!”’ 


it is really on the Ca- 


which is rendered with a peculiarly appro- 


priate exclamation-point, 
“Oh, rest thou, image of the great Colon!’’ 
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The current issue of “The Bookman” 
praises highly “Tony Drum,” by Edwin 
Pugh, which has recently appeared with 
ten striking illustrations by William 
Nicholson and James Pryde. ‘‘The Book- 
man” says: The history of the short and 
intense life of Tony Drum is all 
too brief. Mr. Pugh’s work is on 
a simpler scale than in his previous 
stories and unquestionably has gained 


a living boy; he has got inside of him 
and made him speak words that are not 
the less real because they are magnifi- 
cent, or grotesque, or aged. The 
dramatic quality of Mr. Pugh’s work is 
evident in the persistence with which 
scene after scene occurs to the reader 
when he has finished the book and put 
it away, Instinct with life and 
affords us keen enjoyment will 
win for him an international reputa- 
tion.” (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


SECOND IMPRESS/ION. 


Where 
Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in 
History and Literature. By Marion 
HARLAND, author of ‘‘Some Colonial 
Homesteads,’’ ete. With 33 illustra- 
tions. 


8vo, gilt top (in a box), $2.50. 














In this volume tnodasting pictures are thrown 
upon the screen so rapidly that we have not time 
to have dose with our admiration for one before 


the next one Is encountered, Long-forgotten 
heroes live once more; we recall the honored dead 
to life again, and the imagination runs riot. Travel 
of this kind does not weary, it fascinates,''--[ New 
York Times 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





The Liberal Religious Review of America, 


The New World 


Is a quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, and 
Theology, each number of which contains 


in strength. He has made of Tony Drum 200 pages octavo; it is published the first 


of March, June, September, and December. 
Its editors are Professors C. C. EVERETT, 
D.D., and C. H. Toy, LL.D., of Harvard 
University, Rev. ORELLO CONE, D.D., and 
Professor N. P. GILMAN, of the Meadville 
(Penn.) Theological School (to whom all 
MSS. and books for review should be sent). 
In the seven years of its life (1892-1898) the 
NEW WORLD has become the leading ex- 
ponent of the reverent and_ enlightened 
scholarship of Europe and America, treating 
ably and without sectarian limitations the 
most important questions in religion and 
ethics and theology. It is indispensable to 
the clergy and laity of all denominations 
who would keep well informed concerning 
the thought of the ablest writers of the day 
that take the ‘‘liberal’’ attitude. 


CONTENTS of No. XXVIII., for DECEMBER, 1898 


Imperial Democracy DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
John Caird . Ropert M. WENLEY 
Religious Ideals ‘and Religious Unit, 
Joun W, CHADWICK 
Harnack vs, Harnack . . . . Wii. B, Sura 
“Beyond Good and Evil” . CHarues ©, Evererr 
The Religion of Mr. Biping WILLIAM B. PARKER 
Adin Ballou and the Hopec ale C ommunity 
Grorot L. Cary 
Nanak and the Sikh Religion . . James T. Brxpy 
Paul and the Jerusalem Church . J, WARSCHAUER 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? If not, write 
to the publishers for a sample copy. 
Single Number, 75 cents; 38. Yearly Sub- 
scription, $3.00; 125. 





BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., Publishers 
London: Gay and Bird, Bedford Street 





Three Readable Books 


WOMEN & ECONOMICS ($1.50), by 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, has been 
upon the market now for about six months. 
It was published with the idea that it would 
prove itself to be authoritative in the subject 
of which it treats,—the book that no one who 
cared for the subject could afford to miss. In 
general, it has to do with making women bet- 
ter citizens,—not less useful as housekeepers 
and cooks, but much more useful as mothers 
and as social factors. The reception of the 
book has been even better than we expected. 
To those who have read it, it has seemed, of 
all the books of the season, the one indispensa- 
ble book. 

When Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States, it seemed an appropriate time to try to 
get out a book that should tell the whole story 
of American influence in the islands, It was 
proper that sucha book should originate in 
Boston, where the bond of American connec- 
tion has for a century, almost, been so strong, 
whether through politician, missionary, trad- 
er, whaler, or adventurer. Mr. Edmund /. 
Carpenter has written this story in a wa 
that will give his volume, AMERICA IN 
HAWATI ($1.50), the value of a perma- 
nent and authoritative record, interesting fo 
read at the moment and useful to keep in one's 
library. 

The story of the most exciting period of 
modern Spanish history is told in THE 
SPANISH REVOLUTION, 1868-75 
($7.50), written by Mr. E. H. Strobel, Be- 
mis Professor of International Law at Har- 
vard. Itis not, of course, a ‘‘war book,” It 
stands as practically the sole study of the eight 
eventful years in which Spain tried to show to 
a world that disbelieved in her, her capacity 
to govern herself in accordance with the me- 
thods of modern liberal politics. The attempt 
in the main was a lee but few nobler 
Jailures are found in modern history. It is 
all like a piece of Don Quixote on a great na- 
tional and liberal basis, 


These three books are for sale everywhere. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 
Boston, 
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A NEW CANDIDATE FOR FAME 


AND FAVOR. 


Annie Eliot’s Stories of New England Life. 


THREE CHARMING LITTLE VOLUMES NOW 
By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL, Author of «« White Birches,” etc, 


JUST PUBLISHED; 


A Cape Cod Week. 
12mo, 170 pp., cloth, $1.00, 


The author shows her readers that a week spent 
on Cape Cod counts for more than many weeks 
that may be spent at other poe of popular re- 
sort, The particular week of which she has gra- 


ciously given us this record of a September week | 


when the picking of the cranberry bogs was just 
beginning. The husbandry of the Cape is known to 
be peculiar in this respect. ... e author's 
visit to the Cape was made in com pene with a 
party of girls who were wise enough and bright 
enough to deserve having their talk and chatter 
reported to the world in a book just as beautiful 
as the one we have nowin hand. . . .—Boston Tran- 
script. 


New England has yielded much material to the 
story writer—so much, in fact, as almost to justify 
the suspicion that, like its sterile soil, it has been 
overworked. We have read so many and such 
minute descriptions of its shrewd, hard-fisted farm- 
ers and their oage = hard-working wives that we 
know every line w ich toil and worry have left 
in their seamed and scarred faces.. But Miss 
Trumbull, in the first of her two books takes us 
over old ‘ground and shows us things from a new 
point of view. There is nothing of the convention- 
al or commonplace about her work. It is the time 
of the cranberry picking, and the marshes are full 
of life and color when she goes to Ca Cod. .. 
The Cape and its people seen through their eyes 
develop a new charm and take on a new interest 
for us.—Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 


Readers of the ‘‘Outlook’’ have not forgotten 
Miss Annie Eliot ‘Trumbull’s “Christmas Accident 
and Other Stories’’ reviewed in these columns some 
time ago, nor have they forgotten the delightful 
sketches which she has from time to time con- 
tributed to the ‘‘Outlook.’’ The keenness, quick- 
ness, and acuteness of the New England mind were 
perhaps never better illustrated than in her stories, 

. Miss Trumbull's work is delightful reading; 
the sameness of the commonplace and the obvious 
1s so entirely absent from it.— The Outlook. 


Miss Annie Eliot Trumbull has given a genuine 
treat to nature lovers, and those who love the 
quiet side of life okenerally,., in a dainty little 
volume, ‘“‘A hg ih Coupled with an 
exquisite ion or the sights and sounds of the 
natural world, Miss Trumbull’s unpretentious hu- 
mor is delicious.— Atlanta Constitution. 


Over all is the charm which only an enthusiastic 
lover of nature can give to the record of sun and 
sky and changing cloud, with their wonderful depth 
of significance. This is a little book—it will take 
but little room in the vacation trunk—but it will 
give, one might say. ‘“‘infinite riches’’ in the abun- 
dance of pleasure it will afford.— Boston Beacon. 


“A Ca Cod Week,’’ by Annie Eliot Trumbull, 
is somet ing. to amuse the reader and confound 
the critic. he blend of scenery, sentiment, study 
of life and character, cynicism, charity, doubt, and 
faith gets too lively and goes to the head. 
the ‘‘Quaker méeting,’ with the last turning of 
the key in the door, reach high and sound deep in 
our rather slandered human hearts.— The Erangetist, 
New York. 


** For sale by hooksellers, or 


BARNES & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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received twice weekly by EDWIN A, 
RARE bpd re resenting ALEX’R 
DENHAM & . (of 27 Bloomfield 
awe Raquare, ‘Lonton) in New York for a 


limited period. A LIST of some of the 
Books and MSS. now on hand, which 
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range from the 16th Century to the | 


ee present day, and include many FIRST 
EDITIONS of Modern ‘Authors, and other Books 
suitable for the CHRISTMAS SEASON, wil! be sent 
on receipt of post card. 137 FIFTH AVENUE (one 
cue mtg 20th Street, first floor) OFFICE HOURS 


br We cating gant. ask for 
enever you a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GR GRANT. 


Before buying hooks, we ~ a pepe go Q An 
A880) of catalogues and specia 8 of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent amp. sph tigas 
FP. BE. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. - NEW YORK 
| Mention this advertisement and receive @ discount.) 


Sin iremont st (Lawrence F FORE IGN BOOKS 
a hepertasions from Europe. 


Catalogues on application. 





The numberless clever and ‘‘good’’ things with 
which Miss Trumbull can ck a page reminds one 
somehow of John Oliver Hobbes. In a “Cape Cod 
Week" you find ber abundant inherent sparkle ma- 
nifested in the glitter of apothegm, the ‘‘chute de 
phrase,"’ the succinctness of presentment, and the 
compression of dialogune--all of which, seasoned 
with a sprinkle of philosophy, is thoroughly cap 
tivating.—Book-Buyer, Newe York 


It is delightful reading for both young and old 
It is light, bright, breezy, pure, full of delicate 
humor, and fragrant of sea and shore —New York Jn 
dependent. 


The cleverness of her social observation 

the thorough knowledge of the dissimilar things 
which constitute the mind, the character of the 
feelings, the personality of the descendants of the 
Pilgrims. She understands them, she sympathizes 
with them, and, whether she depicts them from a 
humorous or a pathetic point of view, she handles 
them as Izaak Walton would have all true anglers 
handle their worms--as if she loved them Her 
stories and her letters will bear more than one 
reading.— New York Mail and Erprese. 


Her work suggests a twilight musician—not one 
who plays you Grieg and Brahms and Chopin with 
dazzling brilliancy of technique, but the happy 
soul whose joy it is to sit for hours before the 
piano, pressing the keys with deft fingers and 
mutting new expression into old familiar tunes 
jer New England is less depressing than Miss 
Wilkins’s Ye dg oy more modern than Miss 
Jewett’s, and she has a certain dainty humor tn 
her tonch. an ease and felicity of diction.- 
Philadelphia Citizen 


Rod’s Salvation 
and Other Stories. 


With Illustrations by Charles Copeland, 12mo, 285 
pp., cloth, $1.00 


It is al) told in quiet, easy fashion, the satire is 
without vehemence, and the pathos while affecting 
is not harrowing. Yet the author shows herself 
to possess the genuine creative sense of inevitable 
ness.— Book- Buyer, New York 

There is an undercurrent of sorrow in all these 
stories, and the first is a tragedy They have a 
strong grasp upon the human heart. whether in 
the unconventional simplicity of the fishing villace 








or the experience of the more sophisticated young | 


woman.— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wit and delicacy, with an indescribable touch of 
style pervade them all, thoneh dealing with com 
common phases of New England life.— The Literary 
World, Boston. 


. In some ways this little story reminds one of the 
masterful stories that Jonas Lie, the great Norwe- 

gian realistic writer of stories of the life of his 
seafaring countrymen, has given the world.— 
Facts and Fiction, Chicaqo. 


The last of the four stories . . is a clever 
satire upon the ancestor worship of the Revolu- 
tionary and Colonial societies, kept from bitterness 
by its touch of sympathy with human life in its 
enthusiasms and disappointments.— The Congregation- 
aliat, Boston 


Second-Hand Books. 


Parcels of Old Books received daily. Inspection | 


invited. Cataiogue free. 


Stedman's Library of American Literature.. 11 | 


Volumes, embossed leather (New Edition, pub 
lished by Benjamin at $44.00), $12.50. 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., N. Y. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Rooks. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically 

Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookb{ndings, rare Prints 
and Autographs, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 

20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, EXG 


INDEX TO MEADE'S OLD CaaS, * atau 
TERS, AND PAMILIES OP VIRG 
y J.M. Toner, M.D. aA pp. 63, cloth or paper $1.00 
Published b Southern H tWwETHE Address 
COLYER a verve, a, 
665 Washington, D. C. 


London Weekdty Circular of Rare Books issued 
Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAG , 160 gth Ave., "New York. 
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READ) 
Price, $1.00 a volume. The set, $3.00. 


The Chevalier Saint Agar will be read with 
terest by all Dames and Daughters of Colonial and 
Th 





Revolutfona ry descet he Citizen, PAiladeiphi 

rhe four stories that make up this volume are 
charmingly t They are touched with the 
indefinable of style, and with the dix 
tinction of « it is not merely formal ele 
gance It is « notably attra ve hook 
short stories / Vew } i 


A Christmas Accident 
and Other Stories. 


Ty 2H pp. $1.00 


‘These sketches — there are seve! ft the will 
please the general reader and the criti The for 
mer will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire, the hap 
py bits of nature description, the accurate chara 
terization, the touches of pathos: the latter wil! 
notice the quiet, well-bred art, the deft technic that 
produces the result 


an especial charm attaching to the Me 
moir of Mary A. 1 wining.’ a portrait of a last 
eentury girl in delicately sembre tints. Some New 
England coast oddities are  - ve rly drawn; some 
complex contrasta of youth and middle age leas 
well because less spontaneously None of the 


papers, however, are without an engaging quality 
and a twinkle of the eye. so to sper ak. which 
make them pleasant reading.— Nation, Ne York 


In the short stories by Annie Eliot Trumbull 
we find not a little of the delicacy of sentiment and 
trueness of Iiterary touch that are characteriet< 
of Miss Jewett. The author's skill ip reading and 


recording character {« distinetly «trong The Outlook 
The one which gives its name to the book is an 
enjoyable combination of tine human feeling wit 
mirth and penetration fhe Daily Morning 
Chronicle’’ presenta a little episede in sanahine 


and shadow The Standard, Syracu 


Possibly the most touching quaint and eympa 

thetic in handling is “‘A Postlade the 

Daily Morning Chronicle is a8 realiati- 

as a robin’s chirp and as dainty as a Mayflowe 
Times, 1 


half covered with withered leaves Vireds 
ton, D. ¢ 

These stories are little transeripts from real lit 
which reveal the genius of the author in reading 


human character.—Frening Wisconsin, Milicauk 


In expression this author excels, and I have read 


few collections of short stories that contain more 
uniform good English than these The style ‘« at 
once concise, picturesque, and decided The titth 
volume is entertaining, and an excellent example 
the possibilities of the American short story 
Commercial. Tribune, Cincinnats 

Each of these stories ia a Hiterary gem of sueh 
value as to make it fitting that the ecolleetion be 
preserved in book form She has the abillt 
to arrange in logical order what she wishes ft 
say, and then to tone and polish till the result 
sparkles like a eut diamond. Few writers pon re 
with her in ability to write suggestivels Piet med 


Fiction, Chicage 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 
A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT 
FOR A YOUNG LADY, WILL FIND 


‘The Augusta-Victoria Em- 


press Opera Shawl 


a most appropriate Birthday. Wedding, Christ 
mas, or New Year's gift. They are entirely 
hardwoven, about 40 inches square, with 6 
inch fringe, at Be’blehem by expert Saxon 
weavers, Softest wool and silk—woof silk 
and web wool—in rich light green, delicate 
piok, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and Registered om receipt of 
$7.50—check or money order—to 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethiehem, Pa 
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Messages and Papers of 


THE PRESIDENTS 


A HISTORY OF THE 





WRITTEN BY OUR PRESIDENTS 
Edited by the Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON 


Under the Direction of Congress. 
To the American Citizen—The Father of the Future and Greater American: 

In this Holiday season, when the whole nation is rejoicing over the outcome of the re- 
cent stirring events of our history, and congratulating itself on the final settlement in 
accordance with the American idea, it is well to think of the citizen that is to be, as well as 
of him who is. Your boy should have a holiday gift to remind him for all time to come of 
what the American citizen of 1898 is, and what will be expected of the greater American 
citizen that is to be. 

The great questions which confront us to-day are simple in comparison with those 
which will come up for solution, and the precedents of our past history are the guide-posts 
for the fnture. « ; 

The greater American citizen must know more about American Statesmanship, American Genius, American Progress, American Institutions 
and the inner workings of our American Government, past, present, and future. ¢ 

The Messages and Papers of the Presidents are the original sources for this education, and in these utterances are crystallized the wisdom and 
experience of our forefathers in history, and “ History always repeats itself.” 

Congress had this in mind in authorizing the publication of this great work, and in appropriating the necessary amount to defray the initial 
expenses, 

The Hon. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, formerly Librarian of Congress, has accepted the position of General Secretary of the Committee 
appointed to distribute the work. If a private publisher were to undertake to publish it, even if he could gain access to the Government records 
it would cost not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it for less than Ten Dollars per volume. The Committee on 
Distribution has, however, undertaken to distribute the work at a trifle over the cost of manufacture and distribution. If it is necessary to increase 
the price to meet expenses, it will be done later, but not on applications received during month of December. 


A postal card request for full particulars, addressed as below, will bring ample descriptive matter, full instructions for m " ve 
the nragnificent engravings contained in the work, suitable for framing, absolutely free. aking applications, and several of 
On all requests accompanied by a deposit of One Dollar a set of the books will be laid aside and reserved pending further investigation, and if you decide 
within ten days not to make a regular application for the work, the amount will be refunded. All requests for further information will receive prompt attention, 
in regular order, if addressed to d 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, General Secretary, “ms, 0a, Distribution Dept. W, 
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Back Numbers of “Th 
> WEBSTER'S |e 





4 In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
WEBSTER'S Choicest Gift for Christ 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


INT ERNAT IONAL a \ An egg set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the ket value rtial sets, bound and unboun 
~ i y d, are al 
DICTIONARY word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), aud ° 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and : not command high rates. The bindings generally count 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical for nothing, owing to t pi ad of styles. Vol- 


ume I, has readily brought $10 an 





pward when com- 


ary : u 
use as & working diction plete, bound or unbound, but will bring » *— in 
) 








umes II 


yt Bs "G, bc C.Mertiam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U S.A and IIT. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 


ng value y 
nu 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each 


“ INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 





Dey St 





bumbers more 
Mr. J. W. Christopher 47 
ton St., or H. Willams, 


851 8 nH AVENTR, 
N FORK. 


txT 
EW YORK 


than a year old purchasers are referred to 
or . Mr. A. 8. Clark, 174 
5 East Tenth Street, New 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 


y year. 
‘# not more than a year old can usually 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 3 East"1 4th Street, N. ¥. | recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 


FRENCH BOOKS “vsiiie"s" | JC INDERGARTEN suppres | i pao ne ori tn 


issue 


)00K'S, SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare. Books bought. Ca’ ee 
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Complete Catalogue ov application. Send for new Catalogue. dealer or to advertise in Tye Nation, 
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Notable New Books. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 
Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days and 
of the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary periods. By 

Epwin M. Bacon, 12mo, 486 pp. Over 120 illus 

trations. Cloth, $1.50. 

A theveughty delightful narrative, based on per 
sonal visits to historic scenes; rich in information, 
abounding in incident and anecdote, and histori 
eally accurate. 








First Steps in the History of Our 


Country. 

By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 
316 pp. Illustrated with 210 pictures and maps 
75 cents. 

A fascinating and forceful treatment of our his 
tory through the biographies of 36 great Ameri 
cans. It centres every epoch upon representative 
personages, veritable history-makers 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 
By Sara LovIse ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, and 

Supt. CHARLEs B. GILBERT. 

This new series of eight graded Readers is of su 
perlative value in stimulating thought and creating 
taste. It givesa better idea of the world’s great 
literature, and more of it, than can be found any 
where else in the same space. Superbly illustrated 
Prices 40 to 75 cents. 


A History of American Literature. 

By Prof. F. L. Parrer, M.A., Penn. State College, 
12mo, 486 pp., $1.50. A graphic résumé of our 
literature from colonial times to date; with brief 
sageagenes and critiques of 500 prominent au 
thors. 


ane World and Its People. 

Edited | LARKIN Dunton, LL.D. A delightful 
series of Geographical Readers, * Australia and 
the Islands of the Sea,” the latest issue, tells all 
about our new island possessions. Choicely il- 
lustrated. 448 pp. 85 cents. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 
By H. A. Hows, Se.D., Univ. of Denver, Colo. &vo. 
356 pp., 200 illustrations and star-maps. $1.70 


A Here phew ry up-to-date astronomy, full of | 


delightfu 


Introduction to the Study of Econo- 
mics. 
By Prof. C. J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell University 
12mo, 511 pp. $1.60. Especially adapted to the 
American student and the American citizen 


interest for the general reader. 


For sale at the leading book-stores or mailed, on re 
ceipt af price, by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books; 
Standard Literature. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO. 





Oriental Rugs. 


Exclusive designs in rich and soft Colorings 


for Drawing Rooms, Reception and Dining 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls, etc. 


Carpets. 


NOA.BSA. PBA SASBSABABAS 


CBABSA CA 


Axminster, Wilton and Brussels Carpets of | 


the finest qualities manufactured. 


Broadovcry KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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The Nation. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORIES OF 
Lobo the Wolf The Springfie'd Fox 
Silverspot the Crow The Pacing Mustang 
Raggylug the Rabbit Wully the Yellow Dog 
Bingo the Dog Redruff, the Partridge 


— Review of Reviews. 


Times, 


THE STORY OF A 
YANKEE BOY 
His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 


By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Of this new story by the author of * On Many 
Seas” the San Francisco Bulletin says: “ Will's 
adventures, after being shanghaied, the wreck 


MOA. BA SABA SD 


off the coast of Terra del Fuego, the rescue by 


‘ 


whalers, and the arrival at San Francisco, are 
exciting enough to hold any boy's interest ; and 
the triumphant return to Oakville, after two 
years of thrilling adventure, is a most satisfac 
tory termination to this delightful story.” 


THE BOYS of FAIRPORT 


By NOAH BROOKS. Iilus- 
trated, {2mo, $1.25. 

This favorite story appears in new form, uni 
form in style with the same author's “ Boy 
Settlers * and ‘** Boy Emigrants.” 

* Replete with adventures of the kind that 


interest every healthy boy.” — New York 
Times, 


Scribner’s Books for the Young. 


Lhe most original yuvenile book of the year 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 
With 200 Illustrations by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


** Undoubtedly the most ungsual and attractive volume for younger reade!s issued this year.’ 


‘*4 better attempt than Kiplisg’s to restore the kinship of man and animals. Vi ) 


IN PIRATE WATERS. 


' table treasure house of amusement and Infor 


NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY FOR 1898 
Each, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
Both Sides the Border. Under Wellingtoa’s Command. At Aboukir and Acre. 
Hotspur and Glendower. The Peninsular War. Napoleon's Invasion of Egypt. 


‘No healthy, wide-awake boy can afford to pass by these tales of adventure. Taken all in 
all, they are the most fageinating and robust fictions forthe youth that are being written, or 
have been written, for along time.” Philadelphia Bulletia. 


‘Will delight the hearts of adventure-loving boys eviity where.” —Boston Transeript 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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TWENTIETH ANNCAL HOLIDAY 

CATALOGUE OF SprectaL Bar- 

GAINS LIN CHOICE BOOKS, SUIYABLE 
tai dialectal 


EITHER FOR PRESENTATION OF 


FOR THE LIBRARY. IT [8 SPE- 

CTALLY ATTRACTIVE THI6 YEAR, 

CONTAINING A SELECTION FROM 

THE MAGNIFICENT STOCK PUR- 
es CHASED FROM Estes & Lavxiat, 
FROM THE VALUABLE ENGLISH Books BOVGHT 
BY Mk. LAURIAT DURING HIS RECENT EUROPEAN 
TRIP, AND FROM THE LEADING NEW BOOKS OF TUE 
SEASON, ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. SEND 
YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL CaRD 


CHAS. E, LAURIAT CO. eotes & Lanriar BOSTON 


301 Washington St., Opp. “ Old South Crurch. 
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It will do it 


any human being go! 
this book The *Jungle-Book. though unique 
in standpoint and more fascinating on account 
of its fanciful character. is not more sympa 
thetic in tone, and not more magnetic in ap 
peal "Chicago Times-Herald 


A Tale of the American Navy. 


By KIRK MUNROE. Illustrated 
by I. W. Taber. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘The story is a stirring tale of a young middy 
on the Enterprise, who is captured by the Tri 
politans and held for several years as a servant 
of the Pasha, and finally escapes to take part 
inthe bombardment and downfall of Tripoli 
The blowing up of the frigate Philadelphia by 
Lieut. Decatur and his gallant little band is 
graphically described Asinallof Mr 
Munroe’s books, there is not a prosaic line in 
it.’ — Brooklyn Eagle 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
HANDY BOOK 


By LINA and ADELIA B. 
BEARD. Illus, sq. 8vo, $2.00. 


In its new, enlarged form, this book is a veri 


mation for girls. 


“No subject which might possibly interest a 
girl is left untouched Brooklyn Eagt 
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DR. STRONG'S THREE GREAT BOOKS. 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CITY 


(New, 13th Thousand) Paper, agc.; cloth, soc. 


OUR COUNTRY 


(17sst Thousand) tamo, paper, joc.; cloth, 6oc. 


TH E NEW ERA 
‘agth housand) Paper, 30c.; cloth, 6oc. 

Fa a discussions of social questions in re- 
lation to the City the State, the Angio-Saxon Race. 
Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 and 7.Last Sixteenth St.. New York, 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


From a Copley Print Copyright, 1898, by Curtis & Cameron 


. Highest quality Art repro- 

he Copley Pri nts ductions; of rmanent 
value; not worthless litho- 

graphs or cheap photographs. The most distinguished artists—among them 
FARGE, VEDDER, or. GAUDENS, ABBEY—choose these prints for 


reproductions of their own works. Sold at art stores everywhere. In 


buying be sure they are genuine Copler Prints that are shown you; the genu 


ine published only by CURTIS & CAMERON. Also by mail. Prices, 50 cents 


$10.00. New Catalogue, dainty, very fully illustrated, sent upon receipt of 


10 cents in stamps by the publishers 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers 


34 Pierce Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Renaissance Lace 
for the Holidays. 


Doylies, Centre Pieces, Tea Cloths, Tray Cloths, 
and Scarfs, in all sizes. Below we quote prices of a 
few of them. 











4} 
6 inch—20, 25, 35, 45, 60, and 65 cents each. 
12 inch—75 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. 


Centre Pieces, 
24 inch—$2.50, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.50, $4.75 
$5.00. 
Tea Cloths, 
36 inch—$4. 00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $8.50, $9.00, $10.00 


Tray Cloths, 
20x30 inches —$3. 75, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
Scarfs, 












20x54 inches—$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.50, 
$8.00, $9.00. 


‘‘ The Linen Store,”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York, 
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A NEW “GOLDEN AGE,” 
DREAM DAYS. By Kenneth Grahame. 


DREAM DAYS. By Kenneth Grahame. 275 pp. IF ’cap 
8vo, $1.25, 
A new volume of * The Golden Age” stories, uniform with that book 


and * Pagan Papers.” Its contents include “THE MAGIC RING”; 
“its WALLS WERE AS OF JASPER”; “ A SAGA OF THE SEAS,” etc., etc. 


PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Uniform with **The Golden Age.’’ $1. 25. 


The New York Times says: “ Since ‘The Golden Age’ we have not re 
any book more fascinating than this same author’s ‘Pagan Papers.’ ” 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneth Grahame. Bodley 
Booklets, Wrappers. 35 cents 
A fantastic story by the author of * The Golden Age.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. = 7 wel/tii 
Edition. F’eap 8vo, $1.25. 

“ The Goiden Age” is still one o° the most popular books of the day. 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, writing in the London Daily Chroni- 
cle, said: The art of wiiting adequately and acceptably about children 
is among the rarest and most precious of’arts. . . . The *Golden 
Age’ is one of the few books which are well-nigh too praiseworthy for 
praise, . . . The fit reader—and the ‘fit’ readers should be far from 
‘few '- finds himself a child again while reading it. Immortality should 
be the reward—but it must have been the birthright-of the happy 
genius which perceived the burglars vanishing ‘silently with horr' 
mplications’ . . . Praise would be as superfluous as analysis would 
be Lu pertinent,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “FOREST LOVERS.” 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice 


Hewlett. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The Bookman says: Like the * Forest Lovers’ it is bathed in a woodland 
atmosphere and vitalized with the passion of love and youth. It has 
the throbbing note of tife, the spirit of everlasting youth and the 
human impulse tn it which find the universal heart.” 


STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron Corvo. Bod- 
ley Booklets No. 6 Wrappers. 35 cents. 


























THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bell. With 
decorative cover (in colors), colored frontispiece and ‘title- 
page, and thirty-four colored illustrations. Small 4to, $1.25. 

One of the most striking books for children everissued. Its contents 
include verses on “The Lion,” “The Hedgehog,” “The Cow,” “The 
Shark,” “The Giraffe,” etc., etc.. with accompanying illustrations. 
Here is one of the verses : 
I smile to see the busy bee, 
A-gathering his honey. 
But, when my nose he counts a rose, 
He ceases to be funny. 
The Bookman says: “ The pictures are as grotesque and funnier if any- 
thing than the lines.” 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE. By F. 
B. Money-Coutts. Second Edition. F’cap 8vo, $1.00, 


The most successful book of poems since **‘ Poems” by Stephen Phillips. 
The Commercial Advertiser says: * It contains much true poetry, much 
plain speaking, and much vigor and force of phrase, Any quotation of 
passages torn trom their context would give a wrong notion, as well as 
an imperfect one, of the real strength and power of this poem.” 


REGINA; or, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. By 
Herman Sudermann. Translated by Brarrice MarsHatu 
Fourth Edition. $1.50. 

This translation of Sudermnn’s most remarkable novel has been unl- 
versally commended by the press. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley and 
Elizabeth Shelley. With an introduction by Dr. Ricnarp 


Garnetr. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An exact fac-simile of Shelley’s first work, with an introduction by 
Dr. Garnett. It is reprinted from the only copy known to be in ex- 


“Te THIRD EDITION. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 
8v 50, 
pF genom book by Mrs. Atherton is uniform with “Patience Sparhawk 


and Her Times,” which is now in its seventh thousand. Five thousand 
copies of “The Californians” have been sold within a week of publica- 


tion, 

Kansas City Journal says: “The is very convincing, the characters 
have real blood dancing through their veins, and the interest is un- 
flagging from beginning to end. 
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